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A dentifrice should fit the case. In other 
words, individual requirements. 





PYROZIDE 
POWDER 


being a . medicated 
{fai} dentifrice and one of 
REG. U.S.PAT. OFF; fe | high-cleansing _prop- 
POWDER iB erties; its use, partic: 

#1 ularly when a medi- 
cated dentifrice is in- 
dicated, will be thor- 
oughly appreciated by 
patients. 


PYROZIDE POW: 
DER contains:— 
White Oak, Elm and 
Peruvian Barks, Pre- 
cipitated Chalk and 
Dentinol (3%). 
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THE DENTINOL & PyrozIDE Co., Sole Distributors 
1480 Broadway, New York City. 


Please send FREE SAMPLES PYROZIDE POWDER for distri- 
bution to patients. 
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Bi [Detoxify the Mouth! 


EN the radiograph shows 

such infection as Apical Ab- 

scesses, Pyorrhea, Vincent's — the 

complete regimen of detoxification 
should be applied. 

In this way, the bacterial poisons are 


neutralized and satisfactory results from 
your treatment are much more certain. 


May we send you the scientific brochure, 
“DETOXIFICATION”—which explains 
the full technique of this new factor in 
dental prophylaxis. It is sent free on re- 
quest. 


The Wm. S. Merrell Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Notices intended for this department should be sent direct to the publication office 


of Orat Hyciene, 1117 Wolfendale St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa, Copy must reach 
us no later than the first of the month preceding the issue in which it is to appear. 





: JULY 
July 5th to August 12th, 1927—-Summer School 
for Dental Hygienists, University of Buffalo, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Dr.-Daniel H. Squire, Dean, School of 
Dentistry, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 





OCTOBER 

October 20th to 22nd, 1927—-American Academy 
of Periodontology, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. J. Herbert Hood, Secy., 624 Hanna Bldg, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

October 2lst and 22nd, 1927—-American Society 
of Oral Surgeons and Exodontists, Statler Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. Dr. Frank W. Rounds, Secy. 

Week of October 24th, 1927—Third annual meet- 
ing of American Dental Assistants Association, De- 
troit, Mich. Maude Sharpe, General Secy., Suite 
1202, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

October 24th to 28th, 1927—69th Annual Session 
American Dental Association, Detroit, Mich. Dr. 
Henry L. Banzhaf, Pres.; Dr. Otto U. King, Gen. 
Secy. : 
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HEIDBRINK 










SAFEST— most 
DEPENDABLE 


because ... 





Scientifically 
Accurate 















. its special dial markings produce dental anesthesia on a 
timed technique. 

. its Selective Emergency Valve supplies, instantaneously, vol- 
umes of Oxygen when needed, under pressure automatically reg- 
ulated as desired. 

. its automatic controls are scientifically accurate. 


_ . these make the Heidbrink the safest, most accurate, econom- 
ical and dependable apparatus for experts and beginners alike. 


Write today for Catalog 6. 


Gye HEIDBRINK COMPANY 


Pinneopolis fiinnesota USA. 
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Hygienists’ Association, Detroit, Mich. Ethel F. 
Rice,. Secy., 721 North University Avenue, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 





Second A. 8. I. Symposium on Stomatology 


The second symposium on stomatology of the 
International. Stomatological Association (A.S.I.) 
published. by the A. R. Elliot Company, which ap- 
peared in The Medical Journal and Record (Janu- 
ary 5, 1927), contains eleven original contributions 
by Alfred Owre, D.M.D., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Frederick C. Waite, Ph.D., Cleveland, Ohio; Pro- 
fessor Oskar Romer, Leipzig, Germany; Anthony 
Bassler, M.D., New York, N. Y.; Alonzo Milton 
Nodine, L.D.S., London, England; Joseph W. Post, 
M.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Byron C. Darling, M.D., 
New York, N. Y.; Professor Arrigo Piperno, M.D., 
Rome, Italy; George W. Mackenzie, M.D., Phila- 
Oskar Weski, M.D., Berlin, Germany; 
and George R. Satterlee, M.D., Alfred J. Asgis, 


-D.D.S., and E. B. Hardisty, A.B., New York, N. Y. 


The first symposium on stomatology published on 
May 19th, 1926, contained fourteen original papers 
dealing with the medical, surgical and educational 
phases of stomatology (dentistry). These were rep- 
resentative of France, Italy, Hungary, England, Po- 
land, Germany and the United States. 

Dentists interested in obtaining complimentary 
copies and other information concerning stomatol- 
ogic subjects will please write to: European address 
—Dr. A. Herpin, General Secretary, A. S. I., 79 
Haussmann Boulevard, Paris, France, or Prof. G. 
Coen-cagli, 17 Lungotevere Mellini, Rome, Italy; 
American address—Dr. Alfred J. Aspis, Adjunct 
General-Secretary, A.S.L, 40 East 41st Street, New 
York, N.Y. - 


‘October 24th to 28th, 1927-—-American Dental 
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JUNGLE DENTISTRY 
By Captain George Cecil 


THE DENTAL PROBLEM IN SPEECH WORK 
By John J. Levbarg, M.D. 
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BROKE AND DISCOURAGED 





By an Anonymous Writer 
NORTHWESTERN HOUSED IN .IMPOSING STRUCTURE.......... 
‘THE PERTATER DOCTOR 
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By G. H.R. 

“Have I Hit My Pace?” draws response from ORAL 
HYGIENE readers 
THE PRINCIPAL ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESS IN DENTISTRY 


—As seen by a friend on the outside 1304 
By Frank H. Williams 


FACTS AND FANCIES x hase” In Digzze—On Honor... 1307 
y C. Edmund Kells, D.DS. 


INTERNATIONAL ORAL Pt del ‘ p. 1309 
“By Chas. W. Barton 


DENTISTRY AROUND THE WoRLD—MANILA AND SIAM.. 1312 
By D. T. Parkinson, D.DS. 


Wuat Apout CHARITY CASES? 1317 
; By Henry Truax Willett, D.D.S. 


Wuat NExT? iy a... 1319 
By S, H.. McAfee, D.D.S. 


WINTER AND HOUDINI bin 1320 
: By Frank W. Rounds, D.DS. 


ORAL Hycigne’s OLp-TIMERS SERIES. . =~ 1322 
EDITORIALS | 1324 
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When you think of 


Clasp Metal 
say 


Elastic Gold 
(Ney-Oro) 





No. 4 per dwt. $3.25 
No. 3 per dwt. $2.75 
No. 2 per dwt. $2.20 
No. 1 per dwt. $1.60 


The above prices are for wire. Sheet 
or strip, five to ten cents less per dwt. 
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STHE J. M. NEY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNEC Gee aT, VU. S. & 
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An Indianapolis newspaper spread helpful propaganda during 
Better Health Week, April 25th-joth, 
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le Dentistry 


UNGLE dentistry is of two 
kinds, the one being more 
“Jungly” than the other, 

and... India. .is..the-.scene .of- its 
25. Th. the villages border- 
ing-on the jungle one occasion- 
ally. comes across a government 
compounder, a native, who has a 
smattering of chemistry and less 
of medicine. 

-In® receipt. of a salary ‘on 
which he lives:comfortably, and 
looking forward to an. adequate 
pension, he passes tranquil days 





. prescribing simple remedies for 


the equally simple villagers, and 
peaceful nights.dreaming of, fu- 
ture retiremént and a seat on 
the Municipal Board. For Tulsi 
Ram is a mian of ambition. “The 
fate of evéry man he has bound 
about his neck,” says the East- 
ern proverb, and ‘Tulsi Ram has 
long since decided. that his par- 


ticular fate is to sit upon a. 


Drains and Roads Committee. 
The position, you: must under- 
stand, is one of great honor ; the 
Municipal Councillor is amongst 
the “notables” of the village... . 

Meanwhile, the man-of chem- 


icals'and pills frequently acts as” 


a dental surgeon. The equip- 
ment of the dispensary. includes 
a set of forceps; and though the 
Indian Government does not ex- 


By CAPT AIN GEORGE CECIL, Paris, France 
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pect the candidates for com- 
pounder honors to take a course 
of dental surgery, he must be 
prepared to extract. 

‘The compounder, for his part, 
is ever ready to operate. To be 
known as “Government Dental 


Surgeon to the Village” greatly 


enhances his dignity. In fact, the 
more teeth he draws, the greater 
his pride... . “How are you 





Ewing Galloway. 


Tulsi Ram lances the throbbing 
gums of infants like this little 
Hindu child who has a ring 
in her nose, denoting low 

caste. 
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Ewing Galloway, 





Occasionally the compounder is invited to attend a native land 
owner of substance who lives at a distance. He makes the journey 
in a bullock cart, or ekka, a two-wheeled vehicle, that proceeds 
at the rate of about two and one-half miles an hour. 


getting on, baboo ?” enquires the 
inspecting Indian medical serv- 
ice oficer of the newly appointed 
compounder. . . “Your Honor, 
I doing first class,” is the de- 
lighted reply of the compounder, 
who speaks English of sorts. 
“Already, in three weeks, I have 
extracted, with 
force and skill, more teeth than 
did my predecessor in six months 
of tenure of office”... . ““Splen- 
did, baboo. And what have you 
in that bucket?” .: . . “Two 
teeth, sir, extracted from suffer- 
ing jaw after some trouble 
caused by struggling patient who 





all necessary. 


is now bellowing loud in hut 
next door”... “Show me, ba- 
boo, the’ fruits of your labor” 
.... Lulsi Ram does so, proud- 
ly displaying a couple of abso- 
lutely sound teeth. 

When in doubt, the com-' 
pounder extracts. The patient 
himself is uncertain as to which 
tooth is troubling him, and 
Tulsi Ram cannot be expected 
to know better than the sufferer. 
If chided by the inspecting ofh- 
cer, he takes refuge in words, 
which are as the breath of life 
to him... .“““Your Honor’s favor 
is asked. The government has 
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provided instruments for use; if 
not used, you Honor would ac- 
cuse me of neglected duty. So I 


gladly extract. These natives 


are ignorant ones, having no ad- 


vantages of education similar to: 


you and me, sar.” 


The village dispensary is not 
supplied. with local anesthetics 


and the customary syringe and 


needles. Cocaine, however, is 


furnished, and the compounder 
is instructed to rub it on the 
patient’s gum. Sometimes, with 
a view to carrying out orders, 
Tulsi Ram follows the pre- 
scribed treatment, but he might 
just as well paint the door han- 
dle with cocaine. 

Should the conscientious fel- 
low decide upon an external ap- 
plication, he cheerfully expends 
half a bottle on the object of his 
ministrations, who, immensely 
gratified at so much attention, 
begs the Doctor Sahib not to 
hurry. When, however, the 
writhing patient feels the first 
horrid wrench, he considers that 
haste is the greatest of all the 
virtues. 

Occasionally the compounder 
is invited to attend a native land 
owner of substance who lives at 
a distance. He makes the jour- 
ney in a bullock cart, or ekka, a 


_two-wheeled vehicle, that pro- 


ceeds at the rate of about two 
and a half miles an hour over a 
road which is all ruts and holes. 
Or he may travel in a camel 
shigram, a sort of large double 
decker cage with wooden bars in 
place of doors, the faré being the 
equivalent of a halfpenny a mile, 
and the speed equally unpreten- 


lah,” returns the traveler, “is 





tious. Arrived at his destination, 
the compounder learns that the 
lord of the manor has suffered 
terrible agonies, but that now 
(by the blessing of Allah, the 
Most High, to whom be all 


_praise,) he is sleeping. . . “Al- 


‘é 


great; I too will sleep” ... 
Spending a day or two in slum- 
ber and feeding, and in expect- 
ing a summons to the presence, 


the dentist patiently awaits de- 


velopments. The patient again 
is wracked with pain, and the 
compounder is desired to oper- 
ute. This time he makes no 
mistake, for the molar has a cav- 
ity the size of a pea. Assuming 
his best professional air, and 
seizing the cleanest forceps in 
the collection, he (literally) at- 
tacks the tooth, which eventual- 
ly yields to superior force. 
Handing over a: bottle of anti- 
septic mouth wash, and receiv- 
ing as his fee five rupees, a bag 
of mangoes; and a cluster. of 
bananas, Tulsi Ram returns to 
his village. Like the Village 
Blacksmith, he feels that some- 
thing has been accomplished, 
something done. 

Sometimes the operator is paid 
in kind. A small sack of rice 
(the natives’ staple food) is the 
extent of the patient’s bounty, 
with a few oranges thrown in. 
Or he many have to whistle for 
his fee, the colored land owner 
having strange ideas upon the 


subject of payment... . “Allah 


wills it,” is the .compounder’s 
sole comment. . . . A fatalist, 


you see. 
The jungle dentist often lives 
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Ewing Galloway, 


in the woods. He usually is an 
elderly native, who, in his youth, 








has been a government com- 
pounder, an assistant surgeon in 
a hospital directed by the Indian 
Medical Service, or a druggist 
ina small business way. Having 
blundered most frightfully, he 
has incurred the wrath of his 
superiors, premature retirement 
and a trifling pension having fol- 
lowed their decision. So the dis- 
graced one dwells amongst the 
palm trees, wild orchids, chatter- 
ing monkeys and screeching 
paroquets, inhabiting a pictur- 
esque bungalow, in the roof of 
which scorpions and snakes 
probably have taken up their 
abode. Once a month the hermit 





The dentist often dwells in the thick of the jungles amongst the 
palm trees, wild orchids, chattering monkeys and screeching 
paroquets, inhabiting a picturesque bungalow; in the thatch 

roof scorpions and snakes have probably taken up their abode. 


makes for the nearest mag- 
istrate’s to draw his pension and 
to lay in a stock of stores. Dur- 
ing the journey he halts at an 


obscure hamlet, or village, ex- 


tracting the neglected teeth of 
suffering black humanity, or 
lancing a wailing infant’s gum. 
Should there be many in need 
of his services he may take a 
fortnight to cover fifty miles; 
the news that Tulsi Ram, the 
practitioner,’ is on the move, 
spreads from mouth to mouth, 
and the shandrydan in which he 
travels will be stopped every £os, 
a stretchable distance varying 
from a mile to a mile and a half. 
“Mera dant men durd hai’ 
(“in my tooth is a pain”), says 
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“Usko rikal do” 
(“‘pull it out’), adds the afflict- 
ed one, folding his ; artes ene pre- 


the vilinger 


pared for the worst. .°.. “Ho 

gya’ (“tis done”), ee the 
dentist, adding: “Aat anna. do” 
(“give me: eight-pence:” 1 ei 

The traveler, charges. for his 
professional. ‘services - according 
to the social standing of the pa-~ 
tient. The “headman” can easily 
afford the ‘trifling. sum demand- 
ed, and half the amourtt is with- 
in the means of the village post- 
man. But the poor -cow-herd 
hag no money to throw away 
on luxuries. So the. wanderer 
makes a bargain which is ad- 
vantageous to both parties. “You 
have an aching tooth, O brother, 
and I a raging thirst. Fill this 
bowl: with milk, and out comes 
- that tooth.” 4 guid pro quo ar- 
rangement. 

There is yet another jungle 
practitioner who cannot boast of 
any sort of professional qualifi- 
cations. Glorying in the posses- 
sion of a rusty pair of forceps, 
the operator applies them in- 
discriminately to. whichever 
tooth requires removing — and 
does not trouble about the con- 
sequences. Or he may have in- 
herited from. his great-grand- 
father that dreadful instrument 
of torture, the “key.” Merci- 
fully, the native patient can put 
up with. a good deal, or the 
“key’’» might. be. the- death of 
him. Occasionally blood poison- 
ing sets in, and the victim loses 
his life as: well as his-tooth. Still 
nothing happens to the: wielder 
of the rust’ encrusted “key.” 
Should he be threatened with 


arrest, there is little to prevent 
his trying another jungle; and 
a coin dropped into a native po- 
liceman’s itching palm always is 
a good investment. ... If the 
worst comes to the worst, an 


alibi costs very few annas. For 
- a rupee a Hindu. will declare 
‘that at the time of the alleged 
‘operation taking place the ac- 
cused was many a mile away. 


The: Mahometan, too, has his 
price. 

Once in a while the jungle 
dentist attempts to fill a tooth. 
A well-to-do patient, who is too 
infirm to travel, and who can- 
not prevail upon a white practi- 
tioner to leave a far-distant 

“station,” sends for him. The 
attempt, unfortunately, is not a 
success. The enterprising oper- 
ator has accepted the offer be- 
cause of the fee; but as his in- 
struments consist solely of a 
rough file, the preparation of the 
tooth is, from the very first, 
doomed to failure. And the only 
filling with which the fellow is 
acquainted is gutta-percha. 

Sometimes the: jungle dentist 
has a stroke of luck. An Eng- 
lishman, lured by shikar (sport) 
penetrates into the wilds. Con- 
sumed by an appalling tooth- 
ache, the sahib “commands” the 
tooth-puller..... . “It’s got to 
come.out,’ says he, ‘‘and I dare- 
say. youll, hurt me_ like the 
deuce.” There is no mistake 
about..the hurting. The sahib 
does not. feel. like himself again 
till he has taken avery stiff 
whiskey-and-soda.. But. the suf- 
ferer pays a generous fee. and 
exonerates the operator. 
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Speech Work 


By JOHN J. LEVBARG, M.D., New York, N. Y. 


T is unfortunate that the seri- 

ousness of speech defects is 

not more generally recog- 
nized. Educational reports show 
an increase in the number of 
cases. Such authoritative state- 
ments as these (New York Pub- 
lic Schools and esepecially teach- 
ers’ training schools), should 
awaken in every parent a real 
concern regarding this condition. 

The family physician and 
dentist should be consulted upon 
the first suspicion of the pres- 
ence of defective speech or voice. 
Bad speech habits are a serious 
handicap to an individual—a 
profound stultifier of personal- 
ity. The proper mechanism. of 
speaking and the possession of a 
pleasant voice is a distinct per- 
sonality. 

The teeth play a paramount 
role in the mechanism of speech, 
and it has been my experience 
that the cause in the majority 
of the cases coming to the New 
York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital (voice and 
speech clinic), were due to im- 
proper occlusion, broken teeth, 
Wide spaces and teeth missing. 
Extractions: are taking place 
constantly, but does the dentist 
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ever give a thought, regarding 
its effect upon the patient’s 
speech? In children, it doesnot 
matter very much, inasmuch. as 
they are in the formativé'périod, 
but in adults, I shave seem: and 
detected a marked cuales in the 
mechanism: ~ | 

In singers’ and cable soak 
ers, the dentist should be very 
cateful; for the quality ‘of the 
voice is changed and in some 
the speech becomes sluggish, in- 
distinct and in many cases there 
is a perceptable sound substitu- 
tion. 

The consonants t, d, v, f, 
which are formed by the tongue 
and teeth, and lip and teeth, are 
the most ‘frequently affected. 

The purpose of this short 
article is to call the attention of 
the dentists to the marked pre- 
valence of speech disorders due 
to defective and improperly oc- 


cluded teeth. In making new 


bridges, plates, inlays, it is ab- 
solutely essential for the dentist 
to obtain a normal centric oc- 
clusion, as any eccentric occlu- 
sion will cause a change in the 
voice. 

Scientific experimentation. on 
the kymograph will invariably 
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show a defect in the production. overlooked, and almost unno- 


_.of the lingual-dentals and la-  ticed, tending to make produce 


bial-dentals, if the occlusion is speech disorder. | 
defective. ‘Today prevention is the key- 
Speech work is a new special- note of medicine and dentistry, 
ty in medicine and it is up to and in my opinion in the proper 
the physician and dentist to care of teeth we have an effec- 
eradicate any irregularities of tive method of correcting many 
the oral cavity, which now are __lispers, lallors, stutterers, etc. 





Resolutions 


At a regular meeting of the Eastern Dental Society of Phila- 
delphia, held on May 19th, 1927, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

. WHEREAS, it has pleased the Almighty in his infinite wisdom 
to call to eternal rest our beloved Secretary, Dr. Joseph J. Coltune, 
who served as a faithful and conscientious servant of this Society, 
always holding his own interests subservient to those of others; and 

WHEREAS, his unremitting, faithful and conscientious labors 
are deeply appreciated and will be long remembered by his asso- 
ciates in the Society; be it 

RESOLVED, that we, the members of the Eastern Dental 
Society, deeply mourn his untimely death and deem it a loss not 
only to ourselves but.to the entire profession; and be it further 

RESOLVED), that a copy of these resolutions be engrossed and 
forwarded to the bereaved family, copies be made for publication 
in the dental journals and lay press, and a copy be spread upon the 
minutes of this Society. 

Signed, 
SAM’L BowMAN, D.D.S., President 
Davip FELDMAN, D.D.S. 
Victor H. Frank, D.D.S. 
Cuas, B. ScHupack, D.D.S. 
Committee 





Is That So? 


The dentist lives from hand to mouth.—Times-Union. Not 
only that, but he’s always prying into things. Oh, well, we all 
have our daily grind.—Leesburg Commercial. “All of which re- 
minds us that here in Quincy we have a dentist named Boring, who 
has an assistant named Pulley. How’s that for a pair to draw 
too-th ?—Quincy Times. Pretty good. Anyhew, here in Clermont, 
when we get a bad tooth, our dentist don’t let it ache Budlong.— 
Clermont Press. 
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Broke pie ies cee 


---Follow this Example if 
You Wish to Fail 


(Editor’s note: For perfectly ob- 
ious reasons, the man who wrote 
what follows does not want his 
me used in connection with it.) 


\TUDYING dentistry eight-* 


een years ago was pretty 
easy. Every once in a while 
I talk to some young fellow who 


as recently graduated from the. 


ame school that “sold” me my 
liploma, and to hear him tell it, 
ey work the boys a:lot harder 
an they did when I was a 
student. I understand, too, that 
ey require a high school diplo- 
na, or college credits, or what- 
er they call them, before they 
et 2 man start studying den- 
stry. They told me something 
bout “fifteen high school units” 
hen I came to town, but I got 
w because I had read a book 
walled “Ben Hur” and I was 
le to tell the examiner all 
out it. 

We used to go to school an 
our or two a day, and then hire 
me plugger, as we called him, 
do our laboratory work for 
s. Of course there were a few 
llows who really did stick 
ound the lecture rooms and 
iirmary, but not very many. 
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I'll always remember old 
“Hoss” Evans, who worked as 
hard as the beast we named him 
for. 

““Hoss” sure had a lot of luck 
after he graduated. Opened up 
in a new neighborhood, and fell 
right in to one of the biggest 
practices in town. I see him 
driving through town in his big 
new car every once in a while. 
I heard the other day that he 
had been elected president of the 
local dental society, too. I’ve 
never had time to go to the so- 
ciety meetings, alumni clinics, or 
any of that sort of thing. I have 
enough trouble trying to make 
enough to pay the rent every 
month. 

These fellows that waste all 
that time gadding around with 
that sort of stuff give me a pain, 
anyhow. They are always talk- 
ing about how they are serving 
humanity, but you will see that 
most of them are piling up some 
jack for themselves while they 
are “serving.” 

As I said, it keeps me hump- 
ing to pound in enough foils 
and amalgams to keep me alive. 

Another thing that always 
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around with some of the den- 
tists in my town. A year or so 
after I opened up, a young fel- 
low came out’ from one of the 
dealers’* places and told me 
about a new building that was 
just about finished, located in a 
fast growing section of the city. 
Naturally I laughed at him 
when he tried to tell me I 
ought to move out there. “Try- 
ing to sell me some new- equip- 
ment, eh Son?” I asked him. Of 
course that was all he was try- 
ing to do. 

He. finally. talked - another 
dentist into, locating out there 
and sold him everything except 
the key to his store. Luck was 
sure with that dentist, too. The 
neighborhood grew and grew so 
fast that the fellow said he had 
to work nights to keep up with 
his business. But all that supply 
salesman was trying to do was 
sell me new furniture. I am still 
using the outfit I bought from 
the old doctor who_had this 
office before I moved in. It is 
still good enough to take care 
of all the patients I have. If I 
Was not quitting I would not 
think of selling it. 

‘There was another _ supply 
salesman, too, who first tried to 
sell me some new furniture for 
my office, and then when. he 

. found I was no easy mark, start- 
ed telling me how he thought I 
could fix up the old. stuff so it 
would look better. He wanted 
me to put in a partition or two 
and paint the walls, and a lot of 
stuff like that. I smelled:.a rat. 


made sons néck- WA was chet i - eBoy ” 'T asked him, 


way the supply houses play did you. fellows start selling 


“paint and lumber?” He swore 


ST 


“when 


he wasn't selling anything like 
that, but I’ve never been able to 
figure out any reasons why he 
wanted me to do all that unless 
he wanted to sell me something. 

Several’ other dentists have 
located on my corner in the past 
few. years. Most of them have 
let the supply men fix them up 
with big shiny outfits, and one 
or two of them even have x-ray 
machines. ‘That’s another thing 
Icannot see. When they first 
came ‘out, the salesmen all tried 
to sell me one, Plain bunk, | 
call it, when a man who is sup- 
posed to fill teeth has to have 
a lot of electric thingamajigs to 
show him how to do it. 

The. fellow down the street 
from me put one in, and he 
seems to be using it, but I tell 
my patients that I can tell them 
what is wrong with them with- 
out’ it. That bird, by the way, 
must be cutting prices. He’s 
stolen quite a few of my pa- 
tients. I came back by lowering 
my prices, but I cannot see 
where it has helped me any. 

I have finally decided that 
there isn’t any chance to make 
anything out of dentistry. Here 
I have been at it for eighteen 
years, and I really haven't any- 
thing much to show for it. I 
have saved some money, but 
mighty little. Every once in a 
while I’ve had to borrow money, 
and every time I go into the 
bank to make a loan on my of- 
fice, the banker tells me that | 
ought to fix up my office. I sup 
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pose he has some sort of a drag 
with the supply house, or else 
they give him a cut if they sell 
me. 

I’m going to quit. I have ad- 
yertised my office and practice 
for sale, and as soon as I find 
a man with cash enough to han- 
dle it, I’m going to get out. I 
want to get enough money to 
start as bobbing specialist out in 
the country somewhere, and set- 





tle down to making a living off 
the women. 

In case I can’t sell my office, 
I think I’ll take my chair and 
cabinet out to the shop with me, 
and maybe -do-a little dental 
work along with my bobbing. 

If I ever had a son, and: he 
ever said that he wanted to be 
a dentist, [’d take him out and 
apprentice him to a circus 
acrobat. 








To Africa 


Dr. E. G. MacLean of. Cambridge, ‘New Brunswick, is leaving 
for Iwo, Lagos, West Africa, where: he is superintendent of an 
industrial mission, which takes thé greater part of his time, but he 
also practices dentistry while in that part of the world. 

Dr. Maclean was the first qualified dentist to practice on the 
West Coast of Africa, and has been coming and going there every 
few years since 1903. He will be away this time about three years. 
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x. 
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“Dental Paihithey and Thetspbusicg’ A Review 
Py W.S. PALMER, D.DS., Los / An eles, Calif. 


Before-the dental profession: of ‘today, the study of the pathol- 
ogy of dental tissies; and their therapéutics, is of the utmost im- 
portance. There are many. books and. articles upon. these subjects 
but for a comprehending study of dental pathology, in all of its 
many phases, and the therapeutics fdr each disease, one mist fall 
back upon the outstanding work covering this. subject, ‘Burchard 
and Inglis’ Dental Pathology and Therapeutics,. 7th Edition, pub- 
lished by Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia. Hie 

Burchard and Inglis, in. the compilation. of this book: have ac- 
complished the ideal method in the arran nt and presentation 

lly % 






of each subject. Every dental disease is. fully covered and. is given 
a clear and concise description: together with the therapeutics of 
each case. The text, accompanied by hundr¢ds of wonderful illu- 
strations, and written in an easily. understandable manner, should 
prove to be of the greatest value to practitioner and student alike. 
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PENING the doors of 

the new building for the 

dental and medical 
schools of the Northwestern 
University, Chicago, marks the 
completion of one of the finest 
edifices in the country to house 
a dental and medical school. 


Northwestern House@ 


This splendid building was 
made possible by the generous 
philanthropy of Mrs. Montgom- 
ery Ward. Mrs. Ward gave the 
Northwestern -University three 
million dollars for the building, 
one million dollars additional as 
an endowment for the main- 
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tenance of this building, and 
four million dollars for endow- 
ment of teachers’ salaries, re- 
search and scholarships. 

The building is a_ beautiful 
Gothic structure of Bedford 
stone, rising to an extreme 
height of 267 feet. 

The medical school occupies 
the first seven floors, the dental 
school the eighth to the thir- 
teenth floors inclusive. 

The floors occupied by the 
dental school are planned to ac- 
commodate a maximum enroll- 
ment of 160 in each class, with 
each class divided into sections 
of forty or less for most of the 
work. There are four demon- 
stration amphitheatres, each of 
which will seat forty. A maxi- 
mum of 160 freshmen will be 
accepted. It is expected that the 
total registration will be about 


There are ten laboratories for 
the use of undergraduate stu- 
dents and these are all single 
rooms without columns or pipes 
to obstruct the view. They are 
equipped with platforms and 
demonstration benches for in- 
structors. Double sliding black- 
boards may be lowered to ex- 
pose a hard plaster wall for 
stereopticon projection. 

Each laboratory department 
has rooms especially equipped 
for research and for post-grad- 
uate classes, with small private 
rooms for graduate students, 
also a room for a departmental 
library. 
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The clinics are divided into 
the following departments: oral 
surgery, denture prosthesis,crown 
and bridge work, operative den- 
tistry, prophylaxis and treatment 
of peridental diseases, pulp treat- 
ment, childrens’ service and 
orthodontia. There are 185 den- 
tal chairs and the building was 
so planned that every chair is 
directly in front of a window. 

The William Bebb Library 
and Museum reading room has 
twelve tables with seats for 
ninety-six students. Provision is 
made for a clubroom for men 
students on the ninth floor over- 
looking the Lake. 

A clubroom is provided on 
the same floor for women stu- 
dents in both dental and hygien- 
ist classes. Between the two 
clubrooms is a diet kitchen 
equipped with electric range, 
cabinets, etc. In addition to its 
use in the study of foods, this 
kitchen may be used for serving 
student parties. 

The offices of the Dean and 
the Secretary are on the tenth 
floor. ) 

From Mrs. Ward’s last gift 
to the University a sufficient 
fund has been set aside to pro- 
vide $25,000 annually in schol- 
arships in the dental school. This 
may be used in part for under- 
graduates, in part for graduate 
students and in part for research 
—as may be determined by the 
Faculty of the dental school. 

Dr. Arthur Davenport Black 
is the Dean of the dental school. 
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He is the son of the late Dr. 
G. V. Black who is called the 
Father of Dentistry. 

Memorial rooms to the late 
Dr. G. V. Black are part of the 
library and museum space. The 
entrance hall contains a bust of 
Dr. G. V. Black. In a second 
room ‘there are exhibited cases 
and the original :nanuscripts and 
illustrations. for articles and 
books. also the scientific instru- 
ments used-in his work.. The 
third room is a replica of Dr. 


Black’s operating room in Jack- 
sonville, Il]., and contains most 
of the original furniture and 
equipment, including also the 
doors of his old office. 

With this splendid building 
and educational staff endowed 
with adequate: funds by Mrs, 
Montgomery Ward, the North- 
western University dental school 
should go far in raising the 
standard of dentistry to a new 
and higher plane. 
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Successfully Manages Her Dental Practice and 
Keeps Her Home 


Probably one of the miost trying things in life is for a woman 
to carry on an active professional career and at the same time raise 
a family. | ea: 

_.. Dr. Gertrude Richards Bliss, of Hollywood, Calif., seems to 
have solved this problem and is a marked success in both her 
chosen profession and that of being a home builder. 

.. There was a son and daughter to raise while pursuing her pro- 
fession and this she did and did well. Dr. Bliss is one of those 
amazingly young, mature women of the modern school, her thick 
white hair setting off a rose bloom of health and enthusiasm and 
lighted by humorous dark eyes. 

There is but a small size group of women in the profession of 
dentistry but this group is growing steadily. ‘The requirements of 
the profession are many and strict. ; 

It takes super-staying qualities to reach success. The grilling at 
college and in practice is long and severe. “It is not a profession 
for young women expecting to amuse themselves,” says Dr. Bliss. 

Dentistry is a woman’s as well as man’s job—where it is the 
right woman. This means that the woman who is determined that 
her work and success must stand wholly on merit. It is a vast field, 
calling for the artistic, exact, resourceful, courageous qualities. 

The dental profession offers a wonderful opportunity for 
women to serve humanity. 
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Bring your car. Thirty of Michigan’s 5173 inland lakes are 
within an hour's ride of Detroit. The best roads in the world lure 
you to their refreshing beauty. 
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‘T)WROFESSOR,” inquired 
Uncle Hiram Plowjockey 
diffidently, “be you a doc- 

tor or a dentist?” 

“Well,” said Dr. M. O. 
Amalgam of Piscataquis County, 
Maine, “‘to tell you the God’s 
honest truth, there are times 
when I think I am neither, but 
I’m supposed to be both. I have 
a diploma which entitles me to 
call myself a doctor of dentistry, 
however. Now let me ask you 
2 question.” 

“Shoot,” said Uncle Hiram. 

“What medical man sent you 
up here to ask me that?” 

“*Twant nobuddy,” avered 
Uncle Hi defiantly. ‘Not sayin’ 
as how it couldn’t be. I was just 
askin’ for information, so to 
speak.” 

“Well,” observed our Dr. 
Amalgam, “just what do yeu 
think a doctor is anyway?” 

“Blest if I know,” replied 
Uncle Hiram thoughtfully. 
“When I was a boy around here 
a doctor was a man who drove 
a span of buckskin hosses and 
raised all hell ’bout the roads 
at town meetin’. He had a mort- 
gage on most o’ the old farms in 
the neighborhood and sort of 
ladled out pills and plasters to 
folks when they took sick. Peo- 


The Pertater Doctor 


By G. 
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ple generally allowed he knew a 
See . 

“Well, he did, didn’t he?” 
suggested the dentist. 

““Mos’ prob’ly, mos’ prob’ly,”. 
agreed Uncle Hiram. ‘Anyways 
there war’nt no one ’round here. 
to dispute him.” 

“Yes?” questioned our ques- 
tioner. , 

“Yeah,” said Uncle Hi. “he 
was all right in them days, 
Right good in fact. He was.-ai-, 
ways all stunk up like a drug 
store and that helped consider- 
able. I thought he was a right 
good doctor. Nowadays though 
a body can’t most always some- 
times tell so much about  ’em. 
This.’ere Dr. Modern was out 
to my place awhile back to do a 
little docterin’ when the old lady 
was took sick, and he pretty 
nearly had a fit "bout the spoon 
I give him. Said ’twant sterile. 
That was a nice way to say it 
wasn’t clean now wasn’t it? 
Anyway I told him if he wasn’t 
satisfied with the way I’d wash- 
ed the spoon, he could wash it 
himself, and I’Ill be hornswog- 
gled if he didn’t do it, too; I got 
even with him though; he didn’t 
put on the apron that the old 
lady generally wears, and when 
he got through his vest looked 
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worse’n my spoon. First time I 
ever hired a doctor to wash 
dishes for me, though.” 

“Did you have a dentist in 
town when the old doctor with 
the span of buckskins lived 
here?” inquired Dr. Amalgam. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Hi.. “I 
‘spose so. Leastways he said he 
was a dentist. I never asked 
him. He made plates and sich. 
Old Doc Perkins the druggist 
did most of the pullin’ in then: 
days, but he lost all the trade 
when the dentist came to town. 
I took my oldest boy down there 
once when he had the toothache 
and the dentist took out six teeth 


' what had holes in ’em and fixed 


the boy up with a plate that 
made him look like a jackrabbit. 
They worked fine though. He 
was a right smart dentist that 
feller. I asked him where he 
learned his trade and he said he 
just picked it up like. It seemed 
liked his father was a blacksmith 
and so it sort o’ run in the fam- 
ily, so to speak.” 

“Did the dentist settle down 
in town and stay here?” asked 
Dr. Amalgam. 

“No,” replied Uncle Hi. 
“One of his customers got blood 
poisoning and died, and trade 
sort of dropped off. So the den- 
tist went to the city where there 
was more people. After a while 
a young feller came and took 
his place and that young feller 
told ’round that the first feller 
wasn’t a licensed dentist. First 
time I ever knew they had to be 
licensed. It seems like everything 
has to be licensed nowaday. I 


even had to have my dog Tige, 
licensed. I ’spose Tige is now 
entitled to be a dog, all regular 
and according to law. They 
don’t call lawyers ‘Doctor’ do 
they ?” 

“Not as a general thing,” said 
the dentist. ‘“They could,. how- 
ever, for they are doctors at 


law. It isn’t customary, how- 


ever.” 

“Well,” observed Uncle Hi, 
“They got a doctor preachin’ up 
to the E-piscopal church right 
now.” 

“Yes, but he is a doctor of 
divinity,” suggested Dr. Amal- 


gam. 

“That so?” said Hi. “‘How’d 
he get that way?” 

“It’s a degree,” replied the 
dentist. 

“Ye don’t say,” observed 
Hirem, “I thought them things 
was part of a thermometer.” 

“That’s right,” said the den- 
tist, “Only that’s a different 
kind of a degree.”’ 

“Do tell,” exclaimed Hiram, 
“There’s all kinds ain’t there? 
Do they give degrees for rain’ 
pertaters ?” 

“Yes,” said the dentist. 

“They do? Well now that’s 
news to me, I reckon I’m en- 
titled to one ’o them degrees my- 
self. That must be a remark- 
able degree. I thought I knew 
somethin’ about raisin’ pertaters, 
I’ve raised quite a bit in my 
time. H’m, is these ’ere edu- 
cated pertaters any different 
from the general run that ain't 
had any schoolin’ so to speak?” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Amalgam. 
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“You don’t say,” said Hi. 
“They don’t use safety razors 
so’st you don’t have to peel ’em, 
now do they ?” | 

“No,” said the dentist. “But 
they taste better, look better, 
there are more of them and they 
bring a better price in_ the 
market !”’ 

“Ts that so?” inquired Hiram. 

“Yes,” said the dentist. “You 
see, that degree that the farmer 
got was given him by an agri- 
cultural.college where the farm- 
er spent some time learning how 
to raise the right kind of pota- 
toes. And those educated pota- 
toes have been given better care 
than the uneducated ones. There 
aren’t so many die of things like 
blood poisoning, like that den- 
tist’s patients you mentioned, 
and you don’t lose so many of 
them either, as your son lost his 
teeth!” 

‘“H’m,” observed Hiram, after 
a period of deep thought, 
“There might be suthin’ in that, 
if a body gits to thinkin’ *bout 
it real hard. I’m afraid I hain’t 
been appreciatin’ these ’ere de- 
grees same as I might.” 

“Well,” said the dentist, “I 
don’t believe you’ve been very 
lonesome.” 

“How’s that?” said Hi. 

“Why,” remarked Dr. Amal- 
gam, “There are evidently a lot 
of people that don’t just under- 
stand all about it, beside you!” 

“Oh, I. don’t know,” said 
Hiram. “It’s gittin’ talked about 
some. That’s why I came up 
here.” 


“Well, did-you find out what 
you wanted to know?” 


“Mainly,” said Hiram, 
“Mainly. I reckon I can add 
two and two as well’s most peo- 
ple. But why do they say ‘only 
a dentist’? ” 

“They don’t,” said Dr. Amad- 
gam. “Not any more: The last 
one that sprung that one on me 
was the overdressed ex-type- 
writer wife of a mustang 
Marine officer in the Navy. I’d 
just cured her of a mouth infec- 
tion that is caused principally 
by dirt, and I didn’t think it 
worth while to reply.” 

“H’m,” observed the old 
farmer shrewdly. “Kinder 
touchy about it yit, ain’t yer? 
Seems ter me you dental doc- 
tors are allfired touchy anyway.. 
Now me and my neighbor used 
to be that way. 

“I suppose if I had been a 
pertater doctor,” continued Hi- 
ram, “my neighbor would a-bin 
a corn doctor. He raises bout as 
much corn as I do pertaters. 
People that wanted to buy corn 
went to his place and them as 
needed pertaters came around to 
me. He thought a lot of his corn 
and I thought a lot of my per- 
taters. We squabbled some when 
his corn got to growin’ over 
‘cross the fence in among my 
pertaters. I’ll bet we fixed that 
fence twenty times if we did 
once and we got all heated up 
over it. 

“Finally I got to talkin’ with 
him one day ’bout his corn, and 
I swan I was surprised. I found 
that we was both of us scratch- 
in’ ’round in the same old earth 
and the ground work of both 
our jobs was a good deal similar, 
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as you might say. Of course I 
was interested in pertaters and 
he was interested in corn, and 
we are both stickin’ to the job 
we like best right now. But I 
noticed he was pretty civil to 
me when we met up next time, 
and I commenced to see that he 
was a pretty good all around 








farmer too. So we got together 
one day and did somethin’.” 

“What was it,” asked the den- 
tist, “that you got together aad 
did ?”’ 

“We tore down that line 
fence,” said Hiram with a twin- 
kle in his eye. . ““Now you think 


that one over.”’ 








Australian Dental Students “Haze” H. R. H. 


“Hazing” or “initiation” has ceased to exist at U. S. univer- 
sities worthy of the name; but last week, says Time, at the 
University of Melbourne, Australia, occurred just such an outburst 
of gaucherie as U. S. undergraduates used to indulge in, and still 
do, at jerkwater colleges. 

The person hazed was His Royal Highness, Prince Albert 
Frederick Arthur George, Duke of York, now in Australia to open 
next week the new Federal Capital, Canberra. The Duke, second 
son of the King-Emperor, had just received an honorary degree 
from the University of Melbourne, when dental students of that 
institution swarmed up and offered to “welcome” him into their 
Students’ Club. His Royal Highness, necessarily complaisant, sub- 
mitted to “‘ragging’’ as follows: 

1) The dental students marched up, shook his hand, and emitted 
such greetings as: “Meet me, Duke, I’m a fellow of good extrac- 
tion”; or “Give my best to your old man and the missus, Bertie.” 

2) The Duke’s private motor car, bearing his emblem and 
crest, was seized and driven through the streets, while the unsus- 
pecting populace cheered two students dressed as the Duke and 
Duchess of York, then froze with horror as the “Royal Pair” 
thumbed their noses. 

3) Prince Albert was meanwhile escorted and jostled about 
the campus by embryo dentists, and finally by almost the entire 
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but finally burst into “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 





Did you know that the profession was experimenting with cast 
aluminum plates when the American Dental Association met in 


Detroit in 1874? 





Detroit's neighbor city, Windsor, Ontario, will offer many 
charms during the week of the American Dental Convention. 








student body, which at first chanted, “Here Comes Dear Bertie!” . 
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“Have I Hit My Pace?” Draws 


Response from Oral Hygiene 
Readers | 


MarcH ORAL HYGIENE car- 
ried an article entitled “Have I 
Hit My Pace?” accompanied by 
a chart [page 439 of that issue] ; 
readers were requested to fill in 
the chart and return it to the 
magazine. Many did so. 

Dr. E. L. Neff, of Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., who prepared the 
chart, has been examining those 
so far received from Ora Hy- 
GIENE readers. 

We would like more reports 
before we publish a scale of 
averages. 

The practices in the smaller 
communities do not show the 
fluctuations shown by those in 
the larger, also their first year 
averages well up in the scale. 

There were many interesting 
bits of information added. Quite 
a few stated what percentage it 
cost them to conduct their prac- 
tices; they run anywhere from 
20 per cent to 60 per cent. If 
you were to so indicate on your 
report it would be helpful in- 
formation. 

We would like to have read- 
ers report gross income, giving 
the fees for single “denture,” 
“plate” or “set.” - 

So far no reports are in from 
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“down in Dixie.” They have 
come from Maine, California 
and all the states in between. 
The reports indicate that the 
men are on the job, giving their 
communities full-time service. 

Charts have come in showing 
many -good and healthy prac- 
tices; some few have had to ex- 
tend the lines on the chart, but 
they are the exception and not 
the rule. 

Dr. Neff would like to have 
“Somewhat Discouraged’’ send 
his name and address. 

You may be one with a prac- 
tice that few could match; if so, 
send in a chart and show us all 
what can be done with a well 
organized, smooth running, efh- 
cient practice—just how it grew 
to be the joy it is. 

Few of us are ever satisfied, 
so yours may not please you, but 
it may be above the average and, 
anyway, send it in! The more 
we get the more nearly correct 
will be the resulting average of 
all charts. 

Your practice may act as if it 
had had its wings clipped or had 
a weight tied to it, but do not 
let that stop you from sending 
in a chart. 
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The Principal Essentials 


for Success in Dentistry 
As Seen by a Friend on the Outside | ; 


then the patient is pretty sure 
to be satisfied with the work and 
is just about certain to praise 
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By FRANK H. WILLIAMS “ 
: in 
HAT are the principal the dentist to friends and rela- eq 
essentials for success in tives, thereby giving the dentist 
dentistry? some splendid word-of-mouth eq 
It will, no doubt, be of aid advertising which will be sure to w 
to various dentists in achieving bring more cases to him. The on 
_even greater successes to learn better the dentist’s work the bet- wi 
what some particularly success- ter his practice is bound to be.” 
ful dentists have to say on this Second on the list of success pa 
matter. of essentials, judging by the pl 
Recently a number of progres- number of dentists emphasizing mi 
sive and successful dentists were this particular point, is speed. in 
queried on this point and from Here again let us listen to the ar 
them some exceedingly interest- things said on this point by one we 
ing and worth-while informa- enterprising dentist who partic- sa’ 
tion was secured. ularly emphasized this matter in mi 
The first essential for success, his interview. ra 
as pointed out by a large num- “The average patient,” said th 
ber of the dentists who were in- this dentist, “wants to get If 
terviewed, is good work. through with the dentist just as pe 
“Tn the final analysis the thing quickly as possible. No one gets he 
that makes or breaks a dentist,” any ‘kick’ out of prolonged ses- ce: 
said one dentist who has built sions in the dental chair and no 
up a particularly splendid suc- one enjoys making many repeat- ex 
cess, “is the sort of work that ed visits to the dental office. And tal 
is done by his office. If the work so the more quickly the dentist th 
that his office does is of very su- — is able to do the necessary work me 
perior character—if it lasts a in the best possible manner, the sn 
long time and if it looks well more likely it is that he will th 
and gives the patient no trouble, achieve a worth-while success. ‘a 


“But, of course, it would be 
mighty bad business for the den- 
tist to speed up his work so 


th 
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much that the quality of the 
work would slump. It would 
also be bad business for the den- 
tist to speed up his work so 
much as to make his patients 
feel that they were being slight- 
ed. The right thing to do is to 
work with the utmost speed pos- 
sible consistent with good work- 
manship and the psychological 
impression made upon the pa- 
tients.” 

Third on the list of success es- 
sentials, as tabulated from these 
interviews, comes _ complete 
equipment. 

The necessity for complete 
equipment in securing a worth- 
while success was pointed out by 
one enterprising dentist in these 
words: 

‘The dentist must satisfy his 
patrons, He must make them 
pleased with the work and he 
must make them feel like com- 
ing back to him again when they 
are again in need of dental 
work. It is the repeat visits of 
satisfied patrons that mean the 
most business for the dentist, 
rather than the new _ business 
that develops from time to time. 
If the dentist never had any re- 
peat visits from his patrons then 
he wouldn’t be much of a suc- 
cess, that’s sure. 

“T’ve found, through personal 
experience and through frequent 
talks with other dentists, that 
the more complete the equip- 
ment in the dental office the 
more impressed patients are and 
the more they feel that they 
are getting the sort of attention 
they deserve and the more they 
are impressed with the idea that 


the dentist is the right sort of a 
dentist for them to patronize. 

“Complete equipment does all 
this because it impresses the pa- 
tients with the idea that the 
dentist knows his business, with 
the idea that no problem will be 
too dificult for him to handle 
and with the idea that he is 
prosperous and progressive. All 
of which is a mighty good thing 
for the dentist from every angle 
and all of which contributes 
greatly to his success.” 

Another point strongly empha- 
sized by the dentists who were 
interviewed as being of great 
importance in making dentists 
successful is the appearance of 
the office. 

So much has been said, from 
time to time, about the necessity 
for keeping the dental office al- 
Ways spic and span and modern 
in appearance and generally at- 
tractive, that it isn’t necessary 
to dwell long on this point. It 
is enough to point out that the 
dentists realize the importance 
of this feature and to also point 
out that because the dentists do 
realize the importance of all this 
they are improving their offices 
accordingly. 

A number of the dentists 
spoke about “up-to-dateness’’ as 
being one of the primary essen- 
tials for dental success. 

“I had my eyes opened along 
this line recently,” said one den- 
tist who has been in practice 
since the old days when meth- 
ods seemed very crude indeed 
compared with modern methods. 
“It used to be my habit to talk 
to patients about the old days 
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and to point out some things in 
which I considered the old meth- 
ods to be superior to modern 
methods. This sort of a com- 
parison was always very interest- 
ing to me and, without thinking 
much about it, I took it for 
granted that it would be equal- 
ly interesting to my -patients. 

“But little by little I came to 
realize that not only were my 
patients not interested in such 
comparisons but that this sort of 
thing actually made my patrons 
look on me as being an old 
fossil. Iwo or three times I 
overheard patients telling each 
other that I was a relic of the 
past and that I wasn’t up on 
modern methods and all that 
sort of thing. I realized that this 
sort of a reputation was being 
created for me by my patients 
through the things they said 
among friends and I also real- 
ized that if this sort of thing 
kept up long enough it would 
result in producing a real slump 
in practice for me. 

“So, at once, I changed my 
methods entirely. I no longer 
talk about the good old days to 
patients—I talk about the mod- 
ern things and the progress that 
dentistry is always creating. I 
use modern methods. I have re- 
placed all my older equipment 
with modern equipment. In 
every way possible throughout 
the entire office I emphasize the 
complete ‘up-to-dateness’ of my 
office and methods. I even see 
to it that all of the magazines 
on the table in the waiting room 
are right up to the minute, in- 
stead of being anywhere from 






a month to two years or more 
old. 

“And as the result of doing 
all this my practice is now bet- 
ter than it ever was before. And 
I am thoroughly convinced that 
this is the case largely because 
I have succeeded in bringing my 
office so strictly up to the minute 
in every particular.” 

And here’s a final success es- 
sential emphasized by another 
alert dentist who, though only 
recently starting in practice, has 
made a very satisfactory suc- 
cess : 

“IT believe that one of the 
most important essentials for 
success,” said this dentist, “is 
love of dentistry. The dentist 
who is really in love with his 
work, who enjoys dentistry 
above everything else, is the den- 
tist who improves constantly in 
technique; he is the dentist 
who impresses the public with 
his knowledge and ability—is 
the dentist who ‘secures the 
greatest increase in patronage all 
the time. I’ve done quite well 
indeed in this office and I be- 
lieve it’s primarily due to my 
love of dentistry, and after talk- 
ing with other successful den- 
tists I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that love for their work is 
the main reason for their suc- 
cesses.” | 

Interesting, isn’t it? 

And aren’t there some worth- 
while ideas and suggestions in 
all this which will- help various 
dentists in different sections of 
the country in becoming even 
more successful ? 
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Facts and Fancies 
Down in Dixie 
By EDDIE KELLS 


On Honor 


“Bite off more than you can chew, 
Then chew it. 
Plan more than you can do, 
And do it. 3 
Hitch your wagon to a star, 
Keep your seat—and there you are.” 
Unknown, 


ES, on honor, I am the 

lucky one who never breaks 

a barbed broach in a root- 
canal, and there’s a good reason 
for it. [ never cleanse root-canals 
with barbed broaches. (A. good 
reason, is it not ?) 

Fine root-canals can be 
cleansed -with smooth bristles 
wrapped with cotton — that’s 
what are usually used. 

Large canals can be cleansed, 
of a freshly devitalized pulp, or 
the putrescent remains of one, 
by means of an orange wood 
point, which is just fine for the 
purpose. 

The end of a slender orange 
wood stick is brought to a /ong, 
slender point by means of a very 
sharp knife (it is essential that 
the knife be sharp). Soaking it 
for a moment or two in phenol 
or Morson’s kreosote makes it 
nice and pliable. Flood the canal 
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opening with either of the above, 
as indicated, and work it into 
the canal with the wood point. 
The detritus comes to the sur- 
fate of the fluid. 

Mop up the fluid in and 
around the mouth of the canal 
with a pledget of cotton or 
spunk; wipe off the wooden 
point, flood the canal, and re- 
peat the process, time and again, 
until the canal is clean. 

If you’ve never used this 
method, just try it once. It is 
a rapid and efficacious method 
of accomplishing the result—be- 
lieve me, it is. 

Sometimes, towards the end 
of the process, I wrap a shred of 
cotton on the wooden point. 
Sometimes I finish up with a 
Donaldson smooth bristle and 
cotton. It all depends. Or I use 
Kerr. tapered canal reamers 
wrapped with cotton.* 





*Note: It is not easy for me to wra 
a fine shred of cotton around a smoo 
bristle, so I have a pad of ordinary 
yellow base plate wax, and the bristle 
is drawn over this wax while it is 
age upon by the ball of the thumb. 

hus a minute coating of wax is at- 
tached to the bristle and the shred of 
cotton adheres to this. That’s the trick. 
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These are the means, this is 
the manner, by.and in which we 
immediate root-canal fillers 
cleanse and sterilize the root- 
canal and adjacent tooth str 'c- 
ture just as thoroughly in from 
ten to thirty minutes as any one 
of the “endless chain operators” 
(as I call them) can in his nec- 
essary three to six or -more sit- 
tings. 

Laboratory tests, time and 
again, have proven to me that 


tests have also proven to me that 
putrescent root-canals — teeth 
witi abscesses—treated in this 
manner have stood the “acid test 


of time’ for twenty-five years 
and more. And again that satis- 
fies me. 

Yes, “on honor,” I never 
break a barbed broach in a root- 
canal any more—but I “ain’t 
saying’ anything about smooth 
bristles. “Faint Heart Ne’er 
Won Fair Lady’* shows that 





































all the bugs in these putrescent the smoothest of bristles will be CU 
canals are thus killed as “dead broken sometimes. . However, D 
as Hector,” and that satisfies that misfortune is comparatively ss, 
me. rare. gani 
But that is not all. Clinical ~~ *Opar HyGtiene, page 859, June, 1923. e 
: hygi 
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Reciprocity cept 
Editor ORAL HYGIENE: aia 
Dr. Arthur G. Clarke in his letter on reciprocity ia the May the 
QO. H. asks, “Do you get my point?” and 
I feel that he makes himself perfectly clear to everyone with- -. 
out, however, justifying his stand. with 
Tt is perfectly evident that he feels that he is located in a much to e: 
more favored location than Kansas and that a great many of his ?- 
professional brothers in Kansas would come to California, if they es 
had reciprocity, and thus increase his competition. burs: 
I have no doubt that he is a firm believer in reciprocity for the call 
butcher, the baker and the candle-stick maker for they will come ae 
to California and so increase his clientele. ot 
I have been in California and Southern California and have no len 
desire to leave my home in Oregon for any country I have ever geste 
seen, but I feel that reciprocity should be decided on the RIGHT a 
of dentists (the same as other people) to change their location die 
without prejudice to their rights. Any other and more personal rea- the j 
son for being against reciprocity is below the dignity of an honor- oper: 
able profession. part 
Fratenally, “ 
J. E. Ricumonp, D.D.S. 3 






Eugene, Oregon 
























tal Hygienists in Cuba. In order 
to collect data on how the dental 
hygienists are being trained in the 
United States he has visited the 
schools in this country, and has re- 
turned to. his native land with still 
greater enthusiasm, it is true, but 
unfortunately also with a miscon- 
ception of what these dental hy- 
gienists are permitted to do in this 
count.y. ‘The doctor has come to 
the conclusion that “dental clinics 
and schools for dental hygienists 
are so intimately related to each 
other that the former cannot exist 
without the latter.’ There seems 
to exist,in the author’s mind quite 
fome confusion as to the exact status 
of a “hygienist” and a “nurse,” 
since the latter alone, as a “visiting 
' Burse,” would be in a position to 
call on the mothers of school chil- 
dren with a view of selling den- 
tistry to them fer their sons and 
daug'iters. The one-year curricu- 
> which Dr. Recasens has sug- 
geste! for dental hygienists is to 
tomprise anatomy, physiology, his- 
tology, bacteriology, hygiene, path- 
ology of the mouth, especially of 










the ja‘vs and teeth. and “notions on 
operative dentistry.” The practical 
part of the curriculum begins with 
‘ae proper way of receiving the 
little ard the big patients, adjust- 
jag the chair, etc., etc. the taking 
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Translated and briefed by CHAS. W. BARTON 


CUBA 

Dr. Antonio Recasens, of Matan- 
zas, has conceived the idea of or- 
ganizing the first school for Den- 


of an inventory of the patient’s 
mouth and other minor jobs re- 
quiring an expert knowledge of 
years of dental practice. To all 
intents and purposes the plans of 
Dr. Recasens, if put into operation, 
could not but create a female on 
the order of a glorified office girl 
with just enough of a little knowl- 
edge to make her very dangerous. 
The confusion of ideas existing in 
the author’s mind about what a 
dental hygienist actually is and 
what she might be has given rise 
to a lengthy discussion within the 
Dental Society of Cuba, and it is 
to be hoped that his plans will be 
tempered and corrected before prac- 
tical steps are being taken. Cuba 
Odontologica. 


* 2 *® 
BRAZIL 


Through the efforts of Drs. Pedro 
Verissimo and Francisco Bandeira 
a dental clinic for children has been 
organized in Fortalez a (Ceara) for 
the purpose of giving free dental 
treatment to the poor in that city. 
The clinic bears the name of “Fred- 
erico Eyer” in recognition of the 
founder of dental clinics, Prof. F. 
Eyer, whose achievement in Rio has 
served as a model for this new 
undertaking. The commercial circles 
of Ceara, among whom the firm of 
Ferreira, Cezar & Cia., have gener- 
ously subscribed to the funds which 
make this clinic possible. 

* ¢ « 


A clinic for the free dental treat- 
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ment of the poor has been opened 
at the Hospital Evangelico in Rio 
de Janeiro, under the direction of 
Dr. Paulo Cesar. The material for 
the clinic, which possesses the most 
modern eauipment,--is being sup- 
plied through voluntary contribu- 
tions from. private philanthropists, 


who are also taking turns monthly . 


in defraying the costs of running 
this clinic. Boletim Odontologico. 


* * * 


The deputy Dr. Gama Rodrigues 
has introduced into the Chamber of 
Deputies the draft of a Bill, des- 
tined to authorize the government 
to take over the school dental serv- 
ice which for the past ten years has 
been assured by the School Dental 
Service Association of Sao’ Paulo. 
The new dental service is to func- 
tion free of charge in all public 
educational institutions, under the 
direction of the School Medical In- 
spection subordinate to the General 
Direction of Public Instruction. All 
dental clinics run up to date by the 
Association of Sao Paulo shall be 
taken over by the new Service, and 
at the discretion of the latter new 
school dental clinics shall be opened 
wherever it is deemed necessary. 
The personnel of the new service 
is to comprise one director, twenty 
dentists. ten assistants, one secre- 
tary, and one librarian 
annual salaries of these officials 
amount to 121,200 Milreis. 

' The bill is acclaimed with de- 
light. not only by the dental pro- 
fession. but also by the daily press, 
and. it is to be expected that it will 
be passed in its entirety in the 
Chamber. Revista Odontologica 
Brasileira. 

: * * *& 

URUGUAY 

In an essay on the social aspect 
of pyorrhea Dr. Jose Sanna, of 
Montevideo, insists that it is the 
equal duty of the medical and den- 
tal professions to endeavor to arrest 
the spread of this infliction by thor- 
ough and widespread diffusion of 
prophylactic. notions among. the 
people. This propaganda should be 
couched in terms capable of. not 
only impressing public imagination 


The total. 





but also holding out a more or less 
definite hope for practical results, 
It is especially recommended to ex- 
plain the precursory symptoms of 
the disease and the conviction that 
it. can-be warded: off by an ap- 
propriate and adequate oral and 


dental hygiene. Boletin Odontolog- 
ico. Mexicano. 


* # 


During the years 1924 and 1925 
the Odontological Section of the Na- 
tional Committee on Physical Edu- 
cation of Uruguay, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Francisco M. Pucci, 
have examined 3.102 pupils between 
the ages of fifteen and sixteen, and 
found but four to eight per cent of 
healthy mouths. 

After the first results of the 1924 
examinations were known, the 
Odontological Section ‘selected rec- 
ord cards of those students whose 
mouths showed the greatest num- 
ber of decayed teeth, and sent to 
their fathers a circular asking them 
to pay better attention to their 
children’s hygiene, at the same time 
expressing the hope of the National 
Committee that matters will have 
been mended. the following year 
during re-examination. One hun- 
dred sixty-two of those circulars 
were distributed. 

Twenty-five record cards were se- 
lected from among those showing 
downright deplorable conditions in 
the mouths of the pupils, and the 
parents were asked to cabi at the 
office of the Committee in order 
.o talk matters over and receive in- 


‘dications of now best to remedy the 


bad state of their children’s teeth. 
Unfortunately, only very few par- 
ents responded to the invitation, 
and those who did appear claimed 
that their material conditions were 
such as to make expenses “or den- 
tal service quite impossible. 1: is, 
therefore. clear that the only wa; 
to stem the progress of dental dis 
ease lies in free treatment for the 
majority of the children. 

Five hundred nineteen boys and 
two hundred thirty-six girls were 
re-examined in 1925, and an in 
crease of 27.26 per cent in second 
degree caries, and of 10.45 pcr cent 
in penetrating caries was found in 
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the boys, while the girls showed an 
increase of 25.10 per cent. in second 
degree caries, and of 32.76 per cent 
in penetrating caries. Only 14 per 
cent of the boys and 34 per cent of 
the girls did have their teeth at- 
tended to in the preceding year. 
Revista Odontologica, Buenos Aires. 


* * 


HOLLAND 


Dr. H. v.d. Molen, director of 
the municipal dental clinics of Am- 
sterdam, relates that the school den- 
tal service in that city has been 
fashioned on a combination evolved 
from the system in vogue at Bonn 
(Germany), where Prof. Kantoro- 
wicz has succeeded in obtaining 
healthy mouths in over 92 per cent 
of the chuldren, and that devel- 
oped by Dr. Fones at the Bridge- 
port, Conn., dental clinic. As. every 
badly decayed tooth has started 
with a very small cavity, says Dr. 
y.d. Molen, school dentistry should 
be organized in such a way as to 
inspect every permanent. tooth 
shortly after its eruption, so that 
small cavities can be filled immedi- 
ately, and as to repeat the inspec- 
tion at least twice a year. If this 
is carried out carefully there will 
be no lengthy treatments and no 
badly decayed teeth. In order to 
make such a plan possible it is 
necessary that the school dentist 
take under his care during the first 
year only the children of the lowest 
grade (of six years of age). When 
the teeth of these children are in- 
spected twice a year thereafter and 
every beginning cavity is filled im- 
mediately, all large cavities are pre- 
vented in the simplest manner. 
Every year the number of children 
who are under the care of the 
school dentist is increased by the 
number of those entering school. 
After six years all the children fre- 
quenting the school will have come 
under treatment and inspection, and 
there should be no longer tooth- 
ache and extensive decay in the 
permanent teeth. In Bonn this sys- 
tem has been carried out for six 
years and kas given the most com- 
plete results. The temporary teeth 
are being treated only in so tar as 


this is necessary to. avoid the dan- 
ger of caries on the.-proximai sur- 
faces of the permanent’ teeth. 
Without doubt it would be better 
for the children if the temporary 
teeth could be treated as well. in 
order to do this effectually it would 
be necessary to begin at the age ot 
two. However, it is impossibie to 
get the children at.this eariy age. 

The above system of school den- 
tal service was started in Amster- 
dam in May, 1925. The parents 
had been informed a few days be- 
fore that their children would be 
examined by the school medical of- 
ficer and the school dentist, and 
they had been requested to bring at 
the same time the child’s tooth 
brush. Most children were brought 
by their mothers. After having 
been examined by the school med- 
ical officer, the children were senx 
to the school dentist wno was as- 
sisted by two dental hygienists 
trained for five years at the Mu- 
nicipal Dental Clinic in Amster- 
dam. One of these dental hygien- 
ists taught the children in the pres- 
ence of their mothers how to.brush 
their teeth. After the brushing was 
finished the child went to the den- 
tist. He examined the teeth and 
paid special attention to the six 
year molars. If one of these was 
found to be defective, or if a cavity 
in one of the temporary teeth ap- 
peared to endanger the permanen: 
tooth, it was explained to the motiier 
that for the preservation of the per- 
manent teeth it was necessary to 
repair this defect. A form was 
signed by which the mother con- 
sented that her child in the future 
would come under the regular care 
of the school dentist. 

In this way the first grade of 30 
schools was treated ‘successively. 
Out of 1,628 children 97.4 per cent 
were put under the care of the den- 
tist by their parents, and 92.2 per 
cent had sound permanent teeth. 36 
per cent were treated, with 1740 
fillings in permanent teeth, and but 
43 in the deciduous teeth. No ex- 
traction of permanent teeth ‘took 
place, and but 8 temporary teeth 
were. extracted. 
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Dentistry Axound the 
W orld 


With Dr. D. T. Parkinson on 
“The University Afloat” 


MANILA and SIAM 


AILING from Hong Kong 
we arrived in due course 
of time in the harbor of 

Manila, made famous a few 
years ago by Admiral Dewey’s 
spectacular sinking of the Span- 
ish fleet. There still stands the 
old wall of the ancient city of 
Manila just as it has stood for 
hundreds of years. The new city 
has grown up around and out- 
side the wall, but life within 
goes on in much the same man- 
ner as it did before the coming 
of the United States. ‘The dress, 
the manners and customs, and 
the merchandising, as well as 
the social affairs and methods of 
transportation by the picturesque 
karamettas are all unchanged by 
the new influence. I could not 
but appreciate the wisdom of the 
cormmander of the fort who re- 
fused to lend the fire of his guns 
to help the Spaniards on that 
memorable day, thereby saving 
the city from being destroyed 
or damaged by Dewey’s guns. 
At that time the city wall was 
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directly on the Ocean front. 
Since then hundreds of acres of 
new land have been made by 
dredging the bay. The old wall 
now stands inland several city 
blocks. On this made land is a 
beautiful public park, with golf 
course, tennis courts, etc., be- 
sides beautiful flowers and trees 
and drives along which are 
many of the new and better 
residences. On this new land is 
the beautiful Manila Hotel, the 


- Army and’ Navy Club and the 


great new pier and warehouse. 

The great question which is 
agitating the Philippines at pres- 
ent is that of immediate inde- 
pendence from the United 
States. An automobile ride five 
miles out of the city showed the 
Filippinoes living in the poorest 
kind of grass huts and wearing 
little or no clothing, children 
running stark naked about the 
streets. In spite of all the effort 
toward education the. vast ma- 
jority of the people are still illit- 
erate. The movement for inde- 
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Siam. 


This is one of eight buildings erected by the Red Cross in Bangkok, 
They are distributed over a campus of many acres 


beautifully landscaped with trees and flowers, walks and arbors. 


pendence seems to arise from a 
few ambitious politicians whose 
reputations for keenness of mind 
is great, but whose honesty and 
integrity and statesmanship is 
open to serious question. It was 
the opinion of our. party that 
some time in the future com- 
plete independence might be ad- 
visable, but not for some years 
yet to come. 5, 
There are five or six Amer- 
ican dentists in Manila, probably 
enough to take care of the white 
population. I did not find much 
“dental enthusiasm” here nor 
did I gather that these Amer- 
icans were very chummy with 
each other, each one rather 
working out his own problem 
in his own way. ‘There are 
many Filippino and Japanese 
dentists whose signs are display- 
ed everywhere. Dental supplies 
are dispensed in small quantities. 
Burs sold singly, wax by the 
sheet, rubber also: But I came 


away with the feeling that den- 
tal conditions would mend in 
Manila, largely due to the prog- 
ressive spirit of Mr. Springer 
of the Botica Boie, an importing 
concern which is rapid!y taking 
on the dental supply business. 
It’s queer how the dental supply 
man has to keep urging the den- 
tists everywhere to be progres- 
sive. It would be better if the 
dentists were ahead and making 
demands of the supply men. 
Everywhere we go we are met 
with surprises. Perhaps the 
greatest one that we have met 
came to us at Bangkok, Siam. 
This was our next port after 
Manila. Now we did not ex- 
pect much of Siam. We went 
there because the King had in- 
vited the University Afloat to 
be his personal guests for four 
days. To be the guests of a 
king has an appeal which few 
can refuse even though he be 
only a small king ruling a small 
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country; he is none the less a 
king and in his own realm 
as great as any. So to Bangkok 
we went. Siam is seldom visited 


by. world cruises. It is difficult — 


to get to. The ocean liners must 
stop way out in the bay many 
miles from the city of Bangkok 
and the passengers are trans- 
ferred to smaller boats which 
make the journey half way, then 
transfer again to a dinky little 
old railroad train that is more 
like a toy than a real thing. 
“After a while you get to Bang- 
kok. ‘The reception committee 
is a flock of vicious man-eating 
mosquitoes which do not enter- 
tain you with their summer eve- 
ning song; they do not welcome 
you with their band, they just 
settle down and get to business, 
and you know they are there; 
all over your head, ears, neck 
and ankles. ‘These mosquitoes 
seemed especially fond of white 
meat. But the sights and ex- 
perienees of Siam are more than 
worth all the inconveniences and 
annoyances attendant on a visit 
there. 

Siam is like a story book come 
true. The Arabian Nights come 
to life. Wandering through her 
‘magnificent temples, which they 
call Wats, one expects to meet 
old Sinbad, the sailor, or see 
the great Roc come flying over- 
head bearing in its talons the 
king’s ransom. The people are 
as yet almost untouched by the 
outside world; they have not 
learned that the chief mode of 
entertaining an American tour- 
ist is to separate him from his 
money. There is no “shopping 






district” in Bangkok, only the 
regular native stores, doing their 
usual amount of business in the 
usual way. When tourists be- 
gin to go there they will soon 
change this situation. 

Siam is an absolute mon- 
archy. Whatever their little 
king says is the law. Yet the 
people are happy and contented. 
They are fortunate in having 
had a line of intelligent, prog- 
ressive monarchs. The present 
one is about thirty years old, not 
more than. five. feet in height. 
He is a graduate of Oxford 
University and has surrounded 
himself with a corps of “ad- 
visors,’ most of whom are 
Americans, so he is sure of good 
advice. He ‘is building his coun- 
try, not for his own personal 
enrichment, but for the welfare 
of his people and they appre- 
ciate him. The great industry 
is rice growing. We had seen 
the wonderful rice paddies and 
terraces in Japan and the Phil- 
ippines and supposed that rice 
was grown like that everywhere, 
but in Siam we saw hundreds 
of acres of rice growing on land 
as level as the wheat lands of 
Kansas and looking exactly like 
them as the tall grain waved in 
the gently blowing breeze. In 
all this land there is no machin- 
ery. Everything is done by hand. 
The only useful farm animal is 
the homely water buffalo. He 
draws the carts, pulls the plows, 
carries the packs, furnishes the 
milk, and the meat. Quite a use- 
ful animal after all! 

The great surprise in Bang- 
kok was the Red Cross Hospital 
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and the Pasteur Institute. These 
two institutions have no superior 
anywhere in the world. And 
that’s no exaggeration. The pic- 
ture will give some idea of the 


. kind of buildings which compose 


these groups. ‘There are eight 
of these buildings besides num- 
bers of smaller ones distributed 
over a campus of many acres 
beautifully landscaped with trees 
and flowers, walks and arbors. 
The beauty of this can only be 
pictured in the minds of those 
who have seen the possibilities 
of tropical gardens. Every de- 
tail of these institutions is com- 
plete. One of the interesting 
departments was the cobra den. 
Here we saw the technicians 
handling the deadly reptiles and 
extracting the poison from their 
fangs from which they make an 
antitoxin which daily saves the 
lives of dozens of these people, 
for this country is invested by 
snakes as well as by mosquitoes. 
In all our travels so far, we have 
met nothing so amazing as these 
institutions, built and maintain- 
ed here in this faraway and 
little known land. ‘They are 
now building another similar in- 
stitution which will have a med- 
ical school in connection for the 
purpose of educating their own 
people in the healing professions. 

The present hospital has a 
complete dental department 


with three operating rooms un- 
der the direction of Dr. Prong 
Menajaya, who was connected 
with the medical department 
during the World War. After 
the war he went to England and 
graduated in dentistry. At the 








A Wat in Siam. Siam is like a 
story book come true. The 
Arabian Nights come to life. 
Wandering through her mag- 
nificent tempies, which they 
call Wats, one expects to 
méet old Sinbad the sailor. 


hospital he is now training den- 
tists for service in the Siamese 
Army. The hospital in all its 
departments is purely a charity 
institution except, of course, that 
those who are able to pay are 
permitted to do so, but no one 
is turned away for lack of funds. 
There are five physicians on our 
ship and all united in wonder 
and praise of such an institu- 
tion. 

In Siam we first met the 
beetle nut chewing. No one 
cares to discuss the habit. Most 
of the Siamese seem more or 
less addicted to it and ashamed 
of it. But Dr. Menajaya ex- 
pressed himself as thinking that 
it was the cause of the prevalent 
condition of pyorrhea. They 
maintain that the Beetle Nut is 
somewhat antiseptic and con- 
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tains an element of emetine 
which makes it a corrective in 
cases of dysentery, but its con- 
tinued use leads to serious pyor- 
rhea and perhaps. cancer, al- 
though at the hospital they told 
me that cancer was no more 
common among these people 
than in Europe. 

Dr. Menajaya also told me 
that decay of the teeth was be- 
coming much more prevalent 
among the children and young 
people and that it was more in 
evidence in the city than in the 
country districts. This he said 
was due to the change in diet. 
The children in the city had 
been introduced to the candies 
and sweets imported from Eur- 
ope. The people were otherwise 
modifying their methods of 
cooking and their treatment of 






their rice and other vegetables. 
In the country district these con- 
ditions did not obtain to so great 
an extent. Therefore the ad- 
verse results were not so much 
in evidence. So’ I found that, 
over here in the farthest corner 
of the earth, they are studying 
the same problems that we are 
and studying them perhaps better 
than we because they have the 
opportunity of observing people 
in the primitive stage develop- 
ing under the impulse of outside 
contact, and coming by slow de- 
grees or by rapid to take on the 
ways and habits which we have 
developed through ages. past. 
Perhaps even obscure Siam will 
have something to add to the 
knowledge of America and the 
great outside world. 





Medico-Dental Co-operation Sought 


A merger‘of mutual interests of both the medical and the den- 
tal professions for the benefit. of suffering humanity was advocated 
by Dr. Wilmer Krusen, Director of Public Health of Philadelphia 


and vice-president of Temple University, in an address in Phila- 


delphia recently, 
“The medical profession,” 


said Dr. Krusen, 


“has greater con- 


fidence in the dental profession today than ever before in history 
and there should be still greater co-operation for the good of the 
patient, who, after all, should be the first consideration.” 

Dr. Krusen urged as a solution of the lack-of more thorough 
co-operation between these closely allied professions the holding of 
more frequent joint meetings of medical and dental societies, both 
of which, he said, are trying hard to get at the truth in regard to 


the ailments that afflict humanity. : 
Krusen’s address the meeting. unanimously 


Following Dr. 


adopted a resolution putting the Alumni Society on record as favor- 
ing greater co-operation between the medical and dental professions 


in medical and dental research, “for the benefit of humanity.” 
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What About Charity 


Cases? 


By HENRY TRUAX WILLETT, D.DS. 
Director Dental Hygiene, Long Beach, Calif. 


HAT are you doing 

for the poor, unfor- 

tunate victims of dental 
disease of your locality? Are 
such charity cases given relief 
and treatment, or are they dis- 
regarded and left to be a burden 
to the community? Should their 
mouths be left in filthiness to de- 
cay and impair general health 
thereby becoming a still larger 
drain on the community? A 
negative answer is probable and 
the problem should not be 
thought of in too light a sense. 


It is certainly not the duty of’ 


the practicing dentist to devote 

his time to cases that afford no 

financial return whatsoever. 
Every city is not without its 


‘poverty class: people who do not 


realize the value and importance 
of dental service. | am _ not 
thinking so much of correction 
as I am of prevention among 
this type of people; for of what 
value is correction without pre- 
vention? The dental profession 
and city governments are fast 
coming to realize the import- 
ance of this problem and are 
consequently establishing dental 
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clinics where correction and pre- 


. vention can be administered to 


the ignorant and poor. The in- 
stallation of a dental depart- 
ment of social welfare is of bene- 
fit, not only to the individual 
but to the community in gen- 
eral, and also to the practicing 
dentist as it takes away frdm 
his ‘‘free list.” Something should 
be done and is being done in 
many of our progressive cities 
where poverty and _ unhealth- 
iness are in evidence. I personal- 
ly would like to see dental cen- 
ters in all of our Southern 
California cities and will en- 
deavor to give a brief summary 
of what we are accomplishing 
along this line in Long Beach. 

The dental hygiene depart- 
ment of Long Beach is central- 
ly located, being situated in the 
City Hall and is under super- 
vision of the Social Welfare 
League. The dental clinic is fi- 
nanced by the city and Social 
Welfare League and is controlled 
by an advisory board of practic- 
ing dentists. The.basis for admis- 
sion to the clinic is governed by 
the financial condition of the pa- 
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ees 


tient. Each one seeking service 


is interviewed by a social work- 


er who, in turn, classifies each 
according to his or her ability 
to pay. Individuals under our 
system are classified into A, no 
charge; B, ten cents each visit; 
C, twenty-five cents each visit, 
and D, fifty cents each visit. A 
very close check is made and all 
those able to pay a reasonable 
fee are referred out to private 
practitioners. A permanent rec- 


ord card is made out at each — 


examination, showing the neces- 
sary work to be done and as 


the work is completed it is cor- . 


respondingly checked off on the 
record card. Each card is filed 
away upon completion with in- 
structions to the patient to re- 
turn regularly at four-month in- 
tervals. 

*Like most. charity clinics, the 
department is not self-support- 
ing. Effort is made to obtain a 
small fee if possible, which edu- 
cates the people to be more ap- 
preciative of the services ren- 
dered. If .an individual has to 
pay for this dental service he is 
more apt to realize its import- 
ance and will usually take bet- 
ter care of his mouth in the 
future. The amount taken in 
through the clinic, together with 
our tooth brush sale, practically 
pays for the supplies used. 

We try to handle all cases in 
our clinic with the exception of 
gold work and plate restoration. 
All work referred ‘out is given 
to a group of men who co- 
operate and give us a reduced 
rate. I feel that all of our men 
here in Long Beach are greatly 





interested and co-operate to the 
‘greatest extent. 


The most modern equipment 
and supplies are available and 
Wwe are in a position to handle 
as many as one hundred and 
seventy-five appointments each 
month—of this number we man- 
age-to complete about fifty pa- 
tients, which gives us an average 
of fifty new patients per month. 

Most of our relief is accom- 
plished through extraction and 
prophylaxis and each patient is 
requested to procure a_ tooth 
brush and is given instruction in 
its use. Upon completion of the 


work ‘each patient is taught the 


fundamentals of oral hygiene, a 
few suggestions as to diet and 
advice relative to the care of 
children’s mouths. It is certain- 
ly surprising and gratifying to 
see the influence that two or 
three short talks have upon these 
people who know very little of 
prevention. I have noticed par- 
ticularly the decrease of pyor- 
rhea among the young adult 
Mexican people and the lessen- 


‘ing of decay of the deciduous 


teeth of the children of these 
poorer classes. Records also show 
a lessening of contagious child- 
hood diseases during the last 
two years. 

What greater charity institu- 
tion exists than one which can 
relieve and prevent dental suf- 
fering? Long Beach is greatly 
indebted and owes much to such 
of its men as Dr. A. C. Meigs, 
Dr. F. B. Damron, Dr. E. O. 
Lawing, Dr. Maltby, Dr. Silvia 
C. Coveit and Miss Annis L. 
Fletcher, our Superintendent. 
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What Next? 


By 5. H. McAFEE, D.D.S., New Orleans, La. 


HAVE carefully read, with 

great interest and apprecia- 
_ tion, Dr. Clarence O, Simp- 
son's “What Next?” in April 
ORAL HyciENne. I seldom bust 
into print, but I feel constrain- 
ed to offer the following “‘silent- 
essay’’ discussion thereon, if you 
feel that you can spare enough 
“pica” or “long-primer” to 
“compose’’ it. } 
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Dr. Simpson’s article is one 
of the best I have ever read and 
I believe this is the best I ever 


wrote. [With apologies to the 


lamented Elbert Hubbard and 
his beautifully bound blank-page 
“Essay on Silence.’ ] 






HAVE been much interested 

in reading the recent work 

from the pen of Dr. Kells 
entitled “Three Score Years and 
Nine.” As always, Dr. Kells 
writes interestingly and _ in- 
structingly. 

On page 164 Dr. Kells says: 
“Don’t imagine that just be- 
cause you have seen Dr. Winter 
flip out lower third molars in 
the twinkling of an eye in a dark 
corner of a clinic room and 
while gazing at the ceiling that 
you can do it. Better have a 
good light and look at what. you 
are doing. Remember _ that 
George and Houdini are in the 
same class and—the class is 
closed.” 

I feel sure that-Dr. Kells in- 
tended to compliment and pos- 
sibly to flatter Dr. Winter by 
these remarks, but because by in- 


ference they misrepresent the . 


wonderful work Dr. Winter 
has accomplished in solving the 
problems associated with the re- 
moval of impacted mandibular 
third molars, I must take excep- 
tion to them. 

After some years of study, in 
1913 Dr. Winter wrote “Exo- 
dontia,”’ the most comprehensive 
text book on the subject we have 
ever had in dentistry. This work 
was universally adopted by the 
profession. Dr. Winter himself 
was not satisfied with the part 
pertaining to the third molar. 
He felt that a more thorough 





Winter ang 


By FRANK W. ROUND! 


study of the impacted mandib- 
ular third molar and its associ- 
ated structures would bring out 
much information which would 
tend to shorten the operative 
time and materially lessen trau- 
ma. Consequently he curtailed 
the further publication: of the 
work and immediately started 
his intensive investigations which 
have now resulted in the com- 
plete volume. 

This effort has taken thirteen 
years of the most painstaking re- 
search I have ever seen. He has 
been able completely to classify 
impactions and evolve an opera- 
tive technique which to the un- 
initiated savors-of magic. This 
technique has nothing to do with 
legerdemain, however. It is not 
the product of an inspired mind. 
It represents unstinted hours of 
labor and honest effort to alle- 
viate human suffering. Common 
sense and the direct application 
of the laws of physics form its 
background. 

THE REMOVAL OF A Mav- 
DIBULAR IMPACTION IS PURELY 
A PREOPERATIVE PROBLEM AS 
HE CLEARLY SHOWS. 

Dr. Kells implies that Dr. 
Winter merely waves his wand 
and the tooth appears. The truth 
is that he has properly classified 
his case and so studied it that 
when he enters the mouth he 
knows what he has to do and 
does it in steps of proper se- 


quence. The result is inevitable. | 
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Houdini 


bbs. Boston, Mass. 








Humanity is already benefiting by George Wint- 
ers work and that work is only begun. Should he, 
as has Houdini, pass from this stage that work will 
carry on. There are those in whom he has so in- 
stilled the basic principles controlling these things 
that they will not let it die. 





The tooth does appear, but no 
magic is employed. 

I join with Dr. Kells in ac- 
claiming ,Houdini as a master. 
He, however, concealed the 
methods by which he attained 
his results. Winter has opened 
his doors to those who desire 
with him to assist in working 
out the truth. He is giving the 
results of his labors freely to the 
world. The one was a master 
magician; the other the prince 
of humanitarian research work- 
ers. 

For years Dr. Wiiter has 
presented to the profession the 


results of his work accomplished - 


up to that time. Many men the 
country over. have caught his 
idea and are daily in their re- 
spective communities exemplify- 
ing with greater or less success 
according to their abilities and 
extent of their progress, the 
methods he has promulgated. To 
you, Dr. Kells, George Winter 


is a master magician. To me, he 
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is a tireless, fearless investigator. 
He is giving his best to advance 
the specialty that means so much 
to human welfare. As he him- 
self has learned more, he has 
given more. You should visit the 
offices of the men who have so 
believed in him that they are ex- 
emplifying his teachings. You 
would be surprised and I am 
sure happily surprised. 

Possibly you would be as- 
tounded on seeing the results 
his proteges are accomplishing. 

Humanity is already benefit- 
ing by George Winter’s work 
and that work is only begun. 
Should he, as has Houdini, pass 
from this stage that work will 
carry on. There are those in 
whom he has so instilled the 
basic principles controlling these 
things that they will not let it 
die. 

Houdini and Winter are not 
in the same class, Dr. Kells, and 
the class is not, closed. 

















Dr. Frank LaSalle of Rochester 
whose unique hobby was 
making violins 








ECENTLY Dr. Frank 
LaSalle, Rochester’s vet- 
eran dentist, celebrated 

his 95th birthday among friends 
at the Friendly Home in Pit- 
ford, N. Y. 

On each anniversary he re- 
calls several notable accomplish- 
ments in his long career ; among 
them, that he founded the Roch- 
ester Dental Society and that he 
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practiced dentistry, including his 
training period, nearly sixty 
years. 

He made the first gold crown 
for a tooth put on in Rochester 
and was the first dentist in 
America to use the metal pivot 
for either porcelain or gold 
crowns. 


At the time of his retirement 


in 1923 he was keepingsin touch 
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with all-new methods of his pro- 
fession and taking every period- 
ical printed exclusively for den- 
tists. 

He had a dental engine even 
before going to Rochester fifty- 
one years ago. It was in Oswego 
that he invented the metal pivot 
using a metal as strong as steel 
for the part. Before that time 
wooden pivots had been used. 


He first used the metal pivot . 


in dental work done for an at- 
torney of Rochester, John Mc- 
Manus. 

The first gold crown that was 
used in Rochester was for the 
late Representative Thomas B. 
Dunn. 

Dr. LaSalle never attempted 
to patent the metal pivot that he 
invented and some years later 
someone took the idea and pat- 
ented in under his own name. All 
this time the Doctor had been 
giving the profession the benefit 
of his discovery telling his 
friends about it freely and with- 
out any reward or compensation 
whatsoever. 

The man who claimed the in- 


vention began to collect a roy- 


alty of $1.50 for each gold 
crown put on with this pivot. 
The Doctor’s friends hearing of 
this took up the fight and re- 
ported it to the patent office in 
Washington... Fortunately _ for 
the Doctor, the first patient to 
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have had the pivot used in his ’ 
dental work was the lawyer and 
he brought his legal knowledge 
to bear on the case. 

Among Dr. LaSalle’s patients 
was a member of the Kingsford 
family who were the discover- 
ers of the method of making 
cornstarch. 

Before coming to Rochester 
Dr. LaSalle lived in Washing- 
ton, D. C., while Lincoln was 
in ths White House. The Doc- 
tor met the President and spoke 
to him nearly every day when 
he was taking his morning walks. 

_Dr. LaSalle’s hobby was mak- ~ 
ing violins and he was a inusi- 
cian of no mean ability himself. 
Altogether he made fifteen vio- 
lins while indulging in this hob- 
by; one of them was for the late 
Henri Appey, once the foremost 
violin master of Rochester. 

Dr. LaSalle never has learned 
to like jazz music and frequent- 
ly writes to radio broadcasting 
studios . requesting _ selections 
from the masters, now that he 
has become an ardent radio fan. 

In spite of his 95 years the 
Doctor is looking forward to 
many more happy anniversaries. 
A number of the Doctor’s. an- 
cestors lived to a ripe old: age; 
his grandmother lived 112.¥ears. 
It looks as though. the ae 


carrying out the family tr ut. 
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SOLD SYI LIPO 


lie statistics of the Life Extension Insti- 
tute are constantly cited to show the 
decadence of the human race. This concern 
states that in 500,000 examinations only one 
person was found perfect—‘‘physically”— 
what the mental attitude and equipment of 
this paragon was we are unable to say. 

The physical human is constantly com- 
pared to the state of perfection of the lower 
animals. 

A\s a scientific proposition this comparison 
is about as apt as the comparison of the men- 
tal development of humans and animals. 

In the first place what is the absolute nor- 
mal? ‘The answer is: the normal is the opinion 
of a person or persons who claim to know. 
In Life Extension Institute figures you must 
always bear in mind the intention of the or- 
ganization to spread a desire for physical 
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examination among the multitude. This is 


very laudable but like the doctrine of “Orig- 

inal Sin” it doesn’t minimize the alarm. 
Now the facts about humans are these: 

first—the human of today lives longer than 


his ancestors did. That is unless he is a boot- 


legger or a pedestrian. Second—there are too 
many of them (humans) in the world—par- 
ticularly in New York and China. 

When we compare people with animals in 
the matter of physical perfection we overlook 
the fact that domestic animals are carefully 
bred—the weaklings destroyed—the choicest 

saved for parentage and the average used dur- 
ing the period of their prime and then 
executed. 

This would be rather a brutal method of 
treating humans and under such a system 
many of us would no longer be upon earth. 

Just think of the ravages among our lame 
duck office-holders. Anyway, the comparison 
of the haphazard method of rajsing people 
and the careful methods of raising animals 
presents a fair comparison of results. 

If we consider the wild animal there again 
is selection based upon the survival of the 
fittest. Only the best among wild animals 
ever reach adult life and as soon as age be- 
gins to tell, they either succumb to hunger 
or to their more active contemporaries. 

The only thing to which we can compare 
the human being is to other humans. If there 
is any higher organism than man we-cannot 
see it, so we cannot go above our level in 
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physical investigations. We are, therefore 
compelled to strike an average to find the 
normal. ° | 

The only fair system of physical examina- 
tion would have three classes—the normal or 
average, the sub-normal and the super-normal. 

There is no doubt in the world that those 
who are carefully following scientific hy- 
giene, general and special, are developing into 
the super-normal class. 

Just remember that the gentle art of ad- 


- vertising was invented to get business, but on 


the other hand even in the greatest exaggera- 
tion there is a germ of truth. 

Have a physical’ examination made now 
and then by your own physician and your 
own dentist. If their findings do not seem ra- 
tional have them checked up by someone else 
—someone in a different office building. 

When you have your heart examined first 
remember that three things are necessary—a 
well trained physician, a good stethescope 
and a normal pair of ears. I had my heart ex- 
amined once by a man who had the first two 
items, that is he was well trained and had a 
good stethescope but he had a large accum- 
ulation of wax in his ears. His diagnosis of 
Mitral sterosis was due to the wax and not to 
my heart. Needless to say I was scared pink 
until a couple of good men with good ears 
upset the diagnosis. I have not suffered from 
a fatal heart lesion since. In spite of all of 
your uplift agencies the human race is im 
proving. 
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A\ Lay Message “i 


HE whole span of life is the time be- 

tween two.meals—the first and the last. 

Birth always occurs before the first meal, 
and death invariably follows the last meal. 

Into the mouth that first meal goes, and 
into the mouth must go all of the other meals. 
How can you expect health if you place all 
of your food into a mouth full of infected and 
diseased teeth? How can you expect to mas- 
ticate the regular food that you will eat, 
from the time you graduate out of the milk 
business, until you go into real estate, unless 
you so care for your teeth that you will al- 
ways have a sufficient number i in good work- 
ing order? 

The meals that nourish you are the meals 
that prolong life and bring. contentment as 
well as accomplishment. If you have an ambi- 
tion to be an invalid, just neglect your mouth. 

Keep your teeth clean. Have the cavities 
filled when the cavities are small. If you have 
hopelessly diseased teeth, have them taken 
out and in due time replace them with 
bridges or plates. 

In the first place, do not encourage mouth 
diseases by neglect. In the second place, do 
not let a sentimental attachment for a source 
of infection keep you from getting rid of any 
tooth that proper treatment cannot restore to 


~ health. 
Care of the teeth is just a matter of good 


common sense. k 
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Littte Bory—Please, may I have 
my arrow? 

Lapy Next Door—yYes, with 
pleasure. Where is it? 

Litrte Boy—I think it’s stuck in 
your cat. 





Jenxs—He cleaned up a fortune 
on crooked dough. 

Jinxs—Counterfeiter ? 

JenkKs—No, pretzel manufacturer. 





Dr. CLarK—I’'ll sew. this scalp 
wound for you for $10.00. 

Casppy—Gee, Doc, I just want 
plain sewing, not hemstitching and 
embroidery. 





Acnes—I think it’s perfectly ter- 
rible the way you lead men on. 

Maupe—Lead men on? Don’t 
make me laugh. It’s all I can do 
to hold them back! 





“Ah, well,” moralized the moral- 
izer, “somewhere behind the clouds 
the sun is shining.” 

“Maybe,” demoralized the de- 
moralizer, “and under the sea is 
land, but that doesn’t help a guy 
when he falls overboard.” 





If some men could find other 
things as easy as they find fault 
they’d be rich. 


If you have a story that appeals to you as funny, send it in to the 
editor. He may print it—but he won’t send it back. 
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He did not heed the safety sign, 
But rushed ahead pell-mell— 
The doctor told the sexton, 
And the sexton tolled the bell. 





He had been looking over the 
birthday cards on the counter for 
some time when the salesman ap- 
proached and suggested, “Here’s a 
lovely sentiment, “To the only girl 
I ever loved’.” 

“That's fine, I’ll take five, no, six 
of those, please.” 


CrawFrorD—How is it that you 
never take your wife when you go 
motoring ? 

CraBBy—This old car of mine 
can give me all the argument I 
want. 


a 


ARDENT GOLFER (trying to get on 
his pet topic of conversation)— 


May I ask—er—what is your 
handicap ? 


STRANGER (sadly) — Wife and 
eight children. ; 





Mr. X—I want to buy a present 
for my wife. 

CLerK—Can I interest you in 
something in silk stockings. 

Mr. X—Well, let’s see about the 
present first. 
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DETROIT-— 
Old and New 


By GEORGE C. BOWLES, D.D.S., Detroit, Mich. 


N the east wall of the 
delivery room of the De- 
troit Public Library are 

three mural paintings. ‘The cen- 
tral picture is allegorical. The 
other two portray events which 
Gari Melchers, the far-famed 
Detroit artist, who painted 
them, and the library officials 
consider as outstanding episodes 
in the early history of this city. 
The first, entitled ““The Land- 
ing of Cadillac’s Wife,” illus- 
trates an event second only to 
the coming of Cadillac himself, 
for it indicated that already the 
wilderness was being conquered, 
that life was reasonably secure, 
and that the site was considered 
favorable for permanent settle- 
ment. 

Two years before, in July, 
1701, Cadillac, with about fifty 
artisans and fifty soldiers, had 
arrived from Montreal; two 
days later the foundations for 
St. Anne’s Church, shown just 
back of the block house in 
Melcher’s painting, were laid. 
The post was named Fort Pon- 
chartrain, and when Madame 
Cadillac and Madame Tonty, 
the wife of Cadillac’s lieutenant, 
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arrived they were welcomed to 
a well established settlement, the 
germ of the future Detroit. St. 
Anne’s Church was burned in 
1703 but was rebuilt the next 
year. Iwice burned and twice 
moved, it still survives, together 
with the records from those 
early days. The records are the 
oldest in the West. ’ 

Cadillac had chosen the nar- 
rowest point in the river to es- 
tablish his post so as to prevent 
the English traders from coming 
up the lake to buy furs from the 
Indians. After ten stormy years, 
Cadillac was discredited by his 
government and was removed; 
soon after that he returned to 
France a poor man. 

In 1760, Detroit passed from 
French to British control. ‘Three 
years later, May 8, 1763, oc- 
curred the event depicted in the 
second picture, ““The Conspiracy 
of Pontiac.” It represents Pon- 
tiac presenting the wampum belt 
right side up to Major Gladwin. 
Sixty Indian chiefs with sawed- 
off muskets under ‘their blankets. 
keenly watched for this moment. 
Had the belt been presented ‘up- 
side down the unarmed garrison 
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A. To Cleveland, Buffalo and to Chicago. B. Put-in-Bay. 
C. Port Huron. D. Detroit-Windsor Ferry. E. Belle Isle 
Ferry. F. Bob-lo. G. Tashmoo Park. 


and the whole English settle- egy, Pontiac and his followers 
ment would have been massa- withdrew and the settlement 
cred. But Gladwin had been was saved to undergo a harrow- 
‘warned of the plot and was ful- ing and devastating seige of 153 
ly prepared. Foiled in his strat- days’ duration when, finally, 
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Pontiac suéd for peace. Pontiac 
had organized a confederation 
of Indian tribes for the purpose 
of driving the English out of the 
country He planned simulta- 
neous attacks on the forts at 
Pittsburgh and Erie, Pa.; San- 
dusky, Ohio, and St. Joseph, 
Mackinaw and Detroit in Mich- 
igan. In Detroit alone he was 
unsuccessful ; his personal defeat 
here broke up the confederation 
of the Indian tribes. Two years 
later, Pontiac announced his al- 
legiance to the British, saying: 
“While I had the French King 
by the hand, I held fast to it. 
I shall do the same with the 
English, and so will all the 
western tribes.”’ He kept his 
word. 

At one time during the 
French occupation the popula- 
tion of Detroit dropped to thir- 
ty. In 1773 the population was 
1,367 of whom 46 were male 
and 39 female slaves. In 1782 
it had increased to 2,191, includ- 
ing 78 male and 101 female 
slaves. The slaves were both 
Indians and Negroes. These fig- 
ures include the residents not 
only of Detroit, but of the en- 
tire settlement extending for 
several miles up and down the 
river. : 

Colonel Anthony Wayne’s 
victory over the British, near 
Toledo, led to the Jay Treaty. 
Accordingly in 1796 the Amer- 
ican flag, containing 15 stars, 
was raised over Detroit for the 
first time, the city being peace- 
ably surrendered by the British 
commandant, Colonel Richard 


England, to Colonel John F. 





Hamtramack. Wayne County 
and the city of Hamtramack 
were named after these officers. 

Detroit was incorporated in 
1802 and for three years was 
governed by a board of trustees. 
The chairman of this board, 
John Askin, a few years before 
had connived with members of 
Congress and almost succeeded 
in buying from the government 
20 million acres of the richest 
section of Michigan, . Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois at two and 
one-half cents an acre, on time 
payments. 

In 1805 Michigan territory 
was created, and when Gov- 
ernor William Hull and Judges 
Woodward, Gates and Griffen 
came to rule over it they found 
Detroit in ashes. A spark from 
baker John. Harvey’s clay pipe 
had started a fire: which left 
only one building standing. Un- 
daunted by this calamity, the 
hope and faith of the citizens’ 
was expressed in the legend 
adopted for the seal of the city: 
“Speramus Meliora: Resurget 
Cineribus.” ““We hope for better 
days: it shall rise from _ its 
ashes.” It did, with designs for 
wider streets and a fairer city, 
after Judge Woodward’s adap- 
tation of L’Enfants’ plan for the 
city of Washington. The plan 
was soon forgotten, however, 
and before long the streets were. 
laid out with no plan at all. In 
1812 General Hull surrendered 
Detroit to General Brock with- 
out a show. of resistance, “for 
reasons of humanity” and for 
thirteen months the city was 
again, in possession of the Brit- 
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Scene on Belle Isle where Detroit romps and plays. 


ish. After Perry’s victory on 
Lake Erie, the American forces 
returned to Detroit, September 
29, 1813. Dissatisfied with the 
rule of the Governor and 
Judges, Detroit was reincorpor- 
ated in 1815 and given a local 
governing board elected by the 
townspeople. The officers of the 
first board were Soloman Sibley, 
James Abbott and ‘Thomas 
Rowland. City streets were 
named after all three. 

An awakened interest in edu- 
cation culminated in 1817 in the 
passing of an act by the Gov- 


ernor and Judges for the found- 
ing of a university to be known 
as the ‘“Catholepistemiad” or 
“University of Michigania.” 
Thirteen professorships were 
provided for. The presidency of 
the University, together with 
seven of the professorships were 
conferred upon the Rev. John 
Montieth, Presbyterian, and the 
vice-presidency and the remain- 
ing six professorships were be- 
stowed upon Father Gabriel 
Richard, the Catholic priest of 
the settlement since before the 


fire. The Governor and Judges 
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Detroit Public Library 


appropriated $300 for the erec- 
tion of the building and $80 for 
a lot. Later this was swelled by 
an additional $200. Subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $5,100 
were made by the enthusiastic 
citizens, but when it came to 
paying the money, interest 
waned. The building was final- 
ly completed. The University 
staggered along with such meag- 
er support that the Board of 
Trustees decided in 1827 to let 
the teacher continue at his own 
risk. ‘he regents of the newly 
established state university at 
Ann Arbor came to its rescue 
in 1837. From 1844 to 1858 the 
school was conducted by the lo- 
cal board of education. 

June 25, 1817, the Detroit 
Gazette issued its first number. 
This was the first newspaper of 
the territory and was published 
continuously until 1830 when 
the office was destroyed by fire. 
The next.year, 1818, saw the 
birth of steam navigation on the 
great lakes when the Walk-in- 
the-Water, after a four days’ 
run, arrived from Black Rock 





on the Niagara River, where it 
had been built. 

In 1819 Michigan Territory 
sent William Woodbridge, its 
first delegate to Congress. In 
1823 occurred one of the most 
interesting election contests in 
the history of Detroit which re- 
sulted in the election of Father 
Gabriel Richard as territorial 
delegate. He was the first 
Roman Catholic priest to appear 
in Congress. He dressed in the 
garb of a long past generation 
with the knee breeches and silk 
stockings “and consumed enor- 
mous quantities of snuff.” He 
secured the first appropriation 
for the Government road across 
the state, beginning with Mich- 
igan Avenue in Detroit and end- 
ing in Michigan Avenue in Chi- 
cago. Father Richard played a 
conspicuous part in the early his- 
tory of Detroit and his name is 
perpetuated by a statue on the 
City Hall and by a. branch 
library named in his honor. 

Michigan was admitted to the 
Union in 1837 and for ten years 
Detroit was the capitol. Stephen 
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Ford’s Highland Park Plant. 


Thomas Mason, who at the age 
of nineteen, became acting gov- 
ernor of Michigan ‘Territory, 
was, by a narrow margin, elect- 
ed first governor of the state. 

Up to 1820 the growth of the 
city was slow, the population 
being but 1,442 that year. It in- 
creased fifty-four per cent the 
next decade, and in the next 317 
per cent, the population in 1840 
being 9,102. 

Dr. Hiram Benedict, a local 
dentist, was an ardent abolition- 
ist. One day in 1854 he met 
W. D. Cockron on Jefferson 
Avenue and began discussing the 
necessity of a new party. Others 
joined in, among them Zacha- 
riah Chandler and Jacob M. 
Howard. As a result of that 
conference a mass convention of 
“Freesoilers’’ met in Jackson, 
Michigan, July 6, 1854, and 
the Republican party was born. 

Detroit is thought of by many 
as being a one-industry town, a 
town made by the automobile, 
but about the middle of the last 
century it began to develop as an 
important industrial center. 
Copper smelting works were es- 


tablished in 1850, the Eureka 


Iron. and Steel Works in 1854. 
Here Bessemer steel was made 
for the: first time in this coun- 
try. Some of the largest present- 
day industries were begun be- 
for 1875—among them the 
largest producers in the world 
of freight and refrigerator cars, 
stoves, drugs and medicines, 
seeds, etc. In 1880 Detroit had 
919 factories employing 16,110 
persons and a payroll of $6,306,- 
460. In 1892 there were 2,200 
factories with 45,000 employes 
receiving $20,500,000 in wages. 
Between 1850 and 1900, before 
the birth of the automobile in- 
dustry, Detroit increased in 
population from 21,019 to 285,- 
704, or more than thirteen times. 

1899 R. E. Olds organized a 
company and the first Oldsmo- 
bile was built. In 1902 Olds- 
mobile production was 2,500 
and a new Detroit industry was 
established. Then Henry M. 
Leland, the Dodge Brothers, 
Henry Ford, and others entered 
the field and to the long list of 
activities in which Detroit leads 
the world, was added another, 
the automobile industry. 


In 1925 the Ford Motor 
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Company produced more than 
two million cars, and the car 
bearing serial number 13,000,- 
000 was sold. With this amaz- 
ing development all the world 
is familiar. And the city has 
kept pace with it. As one in- 
stance, eighteen hotels were built 
in twenty months, one of them 
the new Book-Cadillac, the tal- 
lest in the world, one of the 
finest and the largest west of 
New York. The General’ Mo- 
tors Building in the largest of- 
fice building in the world. ‘The 
new Masonic Temple is the 
largest and finest in the world. 
Those fond of superlatives may 
journey on the largest munic- 
ipally owned and operated street 
raibway system in the world and 
view some thirty buildings, in- 
stitutions or factories, which in 
themselves or in their produc- 
tions, are listed as the largest in 
the world. And during the trip 
he may view some of the 67 hos- 
pitals, or admire some of the 
2,140 public schools, or perhaps 
halt a while in one or more of 
the 50 public parks. For 386 
Sundays he may worship in a 
different church. There are 46 
banks and 240 branch banks in 
which he may deposit his money. 

The city is 602 feet above sea 
level and is immune to earth- 
quakes, hurricanes, floods and 
extremes of heat or cold. It has 
an area of 139 square miles, 
over 15 miles of waterfront and 
9,300 miles of paved streets. Its 
population is estimated at 1,561,- 
437 and its average increase is 
10,000 a month. It has 3,500 


manufacturing plants, of which 





31 produce automobiles and 165 
automobile accessories. 

Before Detroit became the 
world’s automobile center it was 
noted for its beautiful homes. 
Very many of these have been 
swept away, and with them, 
alas, many of the priceless his- 
toric landmarks, by the onward 
trend of business and the de- 
mand for apartment sites. But 
new residential sections, more 
beautiful than -the old, have 
taken their place, and while the 
bronze tablets are all , that is 
left to commemorate the disap- 
pearing historic landmarks, De- 
troit still remains a city of beau- 
tiful homes. It ranks first among 
the cities in the percentage of 
home-owning citizens. 

Radiating out of Detroit the 
primitive trails of the Old 
Northwest Territory, over 
which twenty miles was a big 
day’s journey, are now concrete 
highways inviting the automo- 
bilist out into the rolling coun- 
try and to the inland lakes. 
More than thirty of these lakes, 
formed by glacial action in the 
long ago, are within an hour’s 
ride of Detroit. 

The Detroit river is the 
world’s greatest commercial 
highway. It carries an annual 
tonnage equal to that clearing 
from New York, London and 
Liverpool combined. And equal- 
ly unsurpassed are the oppor- 
tunities it offers for restful, 
health-giving outings to count- 
less thousands, during the: sum- 
mer season. Every few minutes 
ferries leave Windsor, Ontario, 
the Canadian city, whose _his- 
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tory has been indelibly linked 
with that of Detroit from its 
earliest days. Passengers may 
ride on the ferry boats all day 
long if they wish. Every twen- 
ty minutes boats leave for Belle 
Isle, the city park in the midst 
of the Detroit river. Its 754 
natural and landscaped acres 
together with the surrounding 
river, the canals and the lagoons 
provide facilities for almost 
every form of outdoor sport 
and recreation. These include 
boating, yachting, canoeing, golf, 
football, baseball, tennis and 
even symphony orchestra con- 
certs. More than a third of a 
million persons use the bathing 
beach in a season. The pas- 
sengers on the Belle Isle boats 
are at liberty to ride all day 
long if they wish. To Bob-lo, 
eighteen miles down the river, 
the boats make three trips daily. 
From Port Huron and Sarnia 
on the north, to Put-in-Bay and 
‘Toledo on the south, daily trips 
on the palatial steamers can be 
enjoyed at very moderate fares. 

And from Detroit radiate also 
the air routes to a steadily in- 
creasing number of the import- 
ant centers of the country, and 
these routes are traversed by the 
latest product of Detroit’s in- 
dustry — all-metal air ships — 
which leave and arrive, with 
their cargoes of mail and ex- 
press, with the regularity of the 
railroad or steamship schedules. 
For those looking for the last 
word in real thrills a de-luxe 
passenger air ship makes daily 
round-trip runs between Detroit 











and Grand Rapids. These all- 
metal enclosed cabin monoplanes 
accommodate six passengers com- 
fortably, and are the safest in 
the world. From whatever an- 
gle the plane may be flying, on 
release of the controls, it auto- 
matically returns to the normal 
flying position. 

From every angle—location, 
environment, equable climatic 
conditions, abundance of good 
water, and natural drainage— 
Nature has been very kind to 


Detroit. ‘To these natural ad-' 


vantages a fine civic and indus- 
trial spirit has added opportun- 
ity for culture, recreation and 
employment—over 300,000 are 
employed in the factories alone. 
Over 208,000 pupils attend the 
public day schools and 18,000 
attend the night schools. ‘There 
are 1,039 students in the law 
schools and 266 students are en- 
rolled in the Detroit College of 
Medicine. Homes were built for 
26,485 families in 1925. Last 
year 352 conventions § and 
1,500,000 tourists came to De- 
troit. Records show that one 


out of every twenty of these vis- 7 
itors returns here for perma- ~ 
nent residence. The slogan of © 


the city is “In Detroit Life is 


Worth Living.” And the con- ~ 
stant aim of its citizens, as a © 
whole, is to make it ever more ~ 


so 


fitting setting for it in the coun- 
try than Detroit. 







The officers of the American | 
Dental Association are planning © 
for the finest meeting, next Oc- © 
tober, in the history of the or- 7 
ganization. There is no more 










































